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PREFACE. 



Tee favour with which the Outlines of Romaiit Eng- 
lish, and American History have been received, has en- 
couraged the publishers to give to the public, in the same 
form, a brief outlme of Grecian History. The writer 
has endeavoured to state the principal fkcts in a clear 
style, and, at the same time, in as concise a manner as 
possible ; yet he ha? dwelt sufficiently on the important 
and memorable passages with which the history of Greece 
abounds^ to render it not only readaUe, but interesting. 
The narrative is carried down to the period when Greece 
last became a Roman province, and is illustrated by many 
wood engravings. The questions, introduced at the end 
of the volume, have been careftdly prepared and arranged 
ftr the purpose of facilitating the progress of the pupil, 
and lessening the teacher's hbour. 
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L Exmrr of Gruoi. — ^Miikm thb first Lmmu^tor* 
— ^DisTRiGm OF Grkicb. — Attica and Laoonia. — 
Gborops. — Tiaamjm. — WsKEamwrn, — ^Troiah War. 
—Return of HsRAoiiUMi. — Mswbniah War. — Co- 
DRV8. — ^Arohovr. 

iTai eoRRtry knowR to as linr the rribo of Gioecoi Vm 
to its <m|^l iababitaiita 1^ that 9i He]kui» boRstt 9i nft 
gveftt extent of territory, its utmost ienc^ from Teiia* 
tarn or Malea to Olympus, would scarcely compriK tht 
lialf of Enf land, or a fourth of France. But ito fertile 
yales, and mountains abounding in pasture, its com, and 
wine, and oil, as well as its salubnous climate, boor in* 
vited migratcury parties to its shores; and the first occu- 
piers gave way to new settlers, who were themselves in 
their turns dispossessed. Thus, in its early days^ Greece 
was the constant source of i»^atorjr strife, and bein|r 
eontigttous to the sea on almost every side^ it added pira<^ 
to its exploits, while its innumerame islands, with their 
harbours, afforded at once incentive and security to the 
system. To Minos, however, the monarch and legislator 
of Crete, is the credit due of restraining, in a great de- 
gree, these agffreesioBs ; and, by his able measures, the 
spirit and resUess zeal, which had expended itself in 
piracy and spdiatikHi, was turned into the more peaeefol 
channels of oivili^ intercourse and commerce* 

Of its earliest settlers, however, the accounts are so 
mixed up with feble^ tradition, and song, that, on the 
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present occasion, we are not disposed to trace their origin 
or their progress, and rather hasten to those periods at 
which some degree of authenticity attaches to the records 
tluLt have been handed down to us. 

It may, however, be satis&ctory to the inquiring reader 
if we give a brief sketch of the territorial possessions of 
Greece, before we proceed to her more general history ; 
and the rather, because each state was actually or nomi- 
nally its own mistress, subject to its own polity, and 
apparently independent of foreign dictation; and though, 
after a time, the interests of the minor states were 
merged in those of the more powerful, they still main- 
tained the semblance of their liberty and privileges. 

On every side surrounded by seas, except on the bor- 
ders of Epirus and Macedonia, primeval Greece reckoned 
Thessaly as its most northern province. Thence south* 
ward, extended the districts of Acarnania, iEtolia, Doris, 
Locris, Phocis, Bceotia, and Attica ; and, eompletinsf the 
whole, the Peninsula of Peloponnesus, which included 
Achaia, Ar^olis, Sic^onia, Corinth, Elb, Arcadia, and 
Laconia. The addition was afterwards made of Epirus 
and Macedonia ; and within these scanty limits all that 
was valorous in exploit, chivalrous in patriotism, tasteful 
in art, or profound in science, arose, to illumine its own 
ages, and delight admiring posterity. 

Of the various and independent states which havci 
been mentioned, the more important in their after-scenes 
were Attica and Laconia ; the former a poor and rocky 
district, whose natural barrenness and unproductive re- 
sources offered few attractions to the roving wanderer of 
early times, and whose inhabitants had so long dwelt 
unmofested on their own soil, that they afterwards, in the 
vanity of national pride, assumed to themselves the title 
of Autochthones, or earth-bom. This Attic vanity, how- 
ever, existed more in imagination than reality: for 
passing by Ogyges, the first-mentioned king of Attica, 
of whom we have no records sufficient to warrant even 
the certainty of his existence, the first monarch whom 
we can name with anything like assurance, is Cecrops, 
who, migrating from %ypt with a colony of his country- 
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men, flaw at once the advantages which the nature of the 
coast afforded to an enterprising people, and seizing on a 
rocky eminence, at no great distance from the sea, laid 
the roundations of that city, which at first took its name, 
Cecropia, from its founder, and was afterwards, in honour 
of an E^ptian goddess, designated hy the still surviving 
appellation of Athenee, or Athens. With his country- 
men, Cecrops introduced many also of the arts of his 
mother-country : and Attica, from a state of barbarism, 
made its first step towards improvement We know little 
of the successors of Cecrops, till we arrive at the era of 
the celebrated Theseus ; and of him &r more has been 
recorded than historical scrutiny will admit A veil of 
romance has, indeed, been thrown over the annals of this 
monarch, commencing even from his birth: but to his 
judgment, moderation, authority, and persuasion, may, 
assuredly, be traced the origin of all the greatness and 
celebrity of Attica. His successor, Menestheus, brings 
us to the period of the Trojan war. 

The early annals of Laconia are still more involved in 
traditionary confusion and fable than those of Attica ; 
and it would be both an unprofitable and tedious task 
to attempt to unravel the threads which perplex its varied 
tales. The house of Pelops, from whom the appellation 
was given to the Peloponnesus, after the expulsion of 
the Heraclidse, or descendants of Hercules, became the 
most influential, and, by its connexions and marriages, 
comprised almost the whole power of the country, till, 
at the period of the Trojan war, Agamemnon, though 
nominally the monarch of Argos, was selected as com- 
mander-in-chief of that celebrated expedition, (b. o. 1184.) 

This war, rendered immortal in the son^ of Homer, 
and established and confirmed by the historical veracity 
of Thucydides, was the first occasion on which the various 
states of Greece united in a common cause confederated 
armament. Situate on the north-western part of Asia 
Minor, not &r firom Ida, a mount cejebrated in poetic 
fable, and commanding tiie fertile plain through which 
flowed the waters of the Simois and the Scamander, the 
eity of Troy had arisen, in spite of previous assaults, to 
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considerable eminence. One of its princes, in the mi- 
licensed spirit of the age, had repaid the hospitality of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta, and brother of A^memnon, 
by seducing his wife, and carrying, it was said, conside- 
nble treasure with her from her nome: and, in a short 
time, the assembled armament of Ghreece parsued the 
ravisher to the shores of Iliam. The conflict was con- 
tinued for ten protracted years, so little did Greece, at 
that time, know of the arts of offensiYe warfiire ; bat at 
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length Troy was reduced to ashe& Success, however, 
brought no fortune to the yictore ; and almost all the 
chieftains who had mingled in the fight, either perished 
on the plains of Troy, or found disgrace, exile, and death, 
awaiting them at home. 

(b. c. 1104.) Nearly a century after the Troian war, 
an important event occurred. The family of the Hera^ 
clidie once more, by a fortunate coincidence of events^ 
made themselves. masters of the Peloponnesus, driving 
out the descendants of Pelope, who had long possessed the 
country ; and, henceforward, Greece became more gene* 
taUy designated by its divisicmB mto Doric and Atlia 
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^nuftrctarn of the HeniGlide, however, was attended with 
the usual consequences of a new revolution ; insecurity, 
continued aggressions of the stronger against the weaker, 
and a state of anarchy and dissension highly unfavourable 
to improvement Laconia fell to the lot or Aristodemus. 
His twin sons Eurysthenes and Prodes, on bis death, be- 
came the joint proprietots of the throne, and transmitted it 
in joint proprietorship, to their respective sons and mnd- 
sons. The natural consequence was, that nmtual jea* 
lousies in time so weakened the royal authority, as to ren« 

Jcr it neither a subject of mvy, nor a source of power, 
for was it till the period of Lycurgus, himself adeseendant 
of the house of Procles, that the foundation was laid of 
that ascendancy, which Sparta so long maintained in 
the affiiirs of Greece. The first fruits of new vigour 
infused into the state, through the singular but effectual 
pc^iey of the legislator, was the conquest d* Messenia, 
whidi :<ook place after -a protracted war&re, and was 
rendered, in some degree, romantic, by the heroism and 
adventures of Aristomenes, the Messenian leader, and the 
poetiy of Tyrtceus, an Athenian, who became the com- 
mander of the Spartans, as well as by the melancholy 
fate of the survivors, who were reduced to the condition 
of helots, or domestic slaves of their conquerors. 

Attioa^ in' the' mean time, presents but litt4e todemand 
attention. The dynasty of Theseus ended with Thy- 
metes, who was deposed for refu^ng a personal challenge 
to decide the fate of war in single combat with the Bo^ 
tian leader ; and, shortly aiier, the kingly power itself 
disappeared from Athens, in the person of Codrus, whose 
patriotic surrender of his life for his country's sake, in- 
duced his countrymen to annul tiie office, that the title, 
so honoured in his memory, should not he desecrated by 
soy less worthy possessor. Hostilities had even then 
broken out Itetween tiie Atheoiaos and Peloponneaians, 
and an oiacie, the usual resource in all perplexities, had 
decreed -vietoryt to the latter, if the Athenian king shoold 
not be slain. Havinr inard the respoDie, Codros, in dis- 
gaise, penetrated to fte enMny's camp, easily provoked a 
qaanet and soen lott ins life; and the Fek 
2 
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dispirited at the event, broke ap their camp and retired 
homewards. 

(About B. c. 1070.) Medon, the son of Codms, was ap- 
pointed the new ruler of the state, under the title of Archon, 
which remained an hereditary honour till the period of 
Alcmcon, the head of the celebrated family which bore 
the name of the Alcmeonidae. At his death, the tenure 
of the office was limited to six years ; and shortly after- 
wards, a still more important change was made, by which 
the authority was rendered annual, and divided among 
nine, appointed, indeed, by lot, but only from the highe^ 
order of the state. Nor was the authority^ of the nine 
equal and similar; the first was, by way of eminence, 
styled Archon, and the year took its name from his ma- 
gistracy ; the second was the Basileus, whose functions 
related principally to the prirathood : the third the Pole- 
march, who, as his name imports, was the militanr officer ; 
and the remaining six exercised the judicial ranctions^ 
under the geneml name of Thesmothetae. 



IL Draoo. — Solon. — Pisistratus. — Hippias and Hif- 
PAROHvs. — ^Expulsion or Hippias. — Revolt of Ionia* 
— Burning of Sardis. — ^ExPEDmoN of Mardonius. 
— Its Failure. — Datis and Artaphernbs. — Mara- 
thon. — Xerxes. — Thermofvla — Salamis. — Pla- 
TXk, — Myoale. 

The natural defects of the government and constitution 
exposed Athens continually to intestine divisions, which 
Draco first vainly attempted to correct by san^fuinary 
enactments ; and after him Solon, by more comprehensive 
and liberal institutions. This latter legislator, indeed, 
may be said to have entirely remodelled the state, with ' 
a spirit of prudence, liberality, and caution, which pro- 
mised a more lasting duration of public happiness and 
independence than in reality ensued ; and to him must . 
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Solon preparing Laws. 



be conceded, if not the actual appointment, at least the 
re-establishment of the celebrated court of Areopagus. 
Lycurgus, indeed, to insure perpetuity to his system of 
legislation, had withdrawn himself from Sparta, and de- 
manded of his countrymen a pledge that they would at- 
tempt no alteration till his return, an event which he 
took care should never happen ; and, in a similar spirit, 
Solon exacted an oath, previous to bis quitting Athens, 
that no alteration should take place during the ten years 
of his intended absence. Party spirit, however, ran 
high during that time, and, at his return, matters were 
ripe for revolution. Pisistratus, a young man of honour- 
able extraction, and claiming, indeed, descent from Co- 
drus, aimed at^sovereign authority, and through popular 
favour, aided by his own address, succeeded in his efforts, 
and became the "Tyrant" of Athena (b. c. 560. ol. 55.) 
The name of tyrant, indeed, to our ears, implies a sway of 
violence and cruelty, but such was not its acceptation 
among the early writers, and the phrase is simply used to 
designate the usurpation of sovereign rule in a state which 
previously had been free. Nor does Pisistratus appear to 
bave exercised his power otherwise than mildly ; and, in 
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his own person, be exhibited a deference to the laws, by 
appearing before the Areopagus on a charge of rourder. 

With some occasional interruptions from the factions 
of his opponents, the rule of Pisistratus may be said to 
have been happy, honourable, and humane ; and. on his 
death he bequeathed his power to his sons Hippias and 
Hipparchus, who equalled, if they did not excd, their 
father in beneficence and liberality, so that historians and 
philosophers concur in attributing to them every virtue 
that could adorn their station* and in describing their 
sway as realizing the golden age. (b. o. 527. ol. 63.) 
Private revenge, however, instigiOed Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, two Athenians of middle rank, to conspire against 
their rulers, and Hipparchus was killed. Exasperated by 
this event, and probably dreading a similar fate for him- 
self, Hippias ffave way to retaliations and cruelties, which 
eventually led to his expulsion from Athens, and the re- 
instatement of his opponents the AlcmflBonide in^theaup 
preme power. 

(b. o. 510. oL. 67.) Aided by the Lacedsroontans^ wbo 
bad been incited to the attempt by a fraudulent reply of 
the Delphic oracle, the Alcmeonidie, with their allies, int> 
vaded Attica ; and at length Hippias surrendered his ter- 
ritories, and retired to Sigseum on the Hellespont. But 
Athens had no cause to rejoice in her change of masters; 
ajid mutual commotions between the two prevailing fac- 
tions of Clisthenes and Isagoras ensued, which, as each 
party alternately prevailed, were marked by indiscrimi- 
nate proscription and exile of their opimnents ; till at 
lengm the Athenians, dreading the increasing interference 
of Lacedflemon, resolved to seek the assistance of the Per- 
sian monarch, and for this purpose sent ambassadors to 
Artaphernes, the satrap of Sard is. At that period, indeed, 
so little had been the communication between Greece and 
the mighty empire of Persia, that Artaphernes was igno- 
rant of the name andcountry of those who solicited his aid, 
and haughtily demanded who they were. Compliance with 
their request was granted on the usual terms, of '' giving 
earth ami water** to Darius ; that is, of acknowledging 
their subjection to the monarch ; though circumstances 
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soon rendered Darius an inveterate foe, rather than a 
useful ally. 

The first introduction of Greece to the Persian mo- 
narchy was, as we have seen, in the character of a sup^ 
pliant ; but it soon gave rise to events, which, in the lapse 
of time, ended in the destruction of the latter. A revolt 
of the Ionian provinces of the great king was the begin- 
ning of that national enmity which, in after ages, sub- 
verted the Persian empire. In the unequal conflict the 
lonians sought the aid of Greece ; from which, as their 
mother country, they had, indeed, reason to expect it. 
Aristagoras, governor of Miletus, proceeded to Greece in 
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search of alliance ; and though unsuccessful at Sparta, 
obtained it from the more restless activity of Athens ; 
and, by that aid, in conjunction with the Eretrians, Sardis, 
the capital of Lydia, and the residence of Artaphernes, 
was captured and burnt, (b. c. 492. ol. 70.) Incensed at 
such a wanton, and, indeed, useless aggression, the Per- 
sian monarch resolved on revenge. Artaphernes was re- 
ealled, and Mardonios, an officer of high rapk, and son-in- 
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law to the kincr, was sent in his stead, for the avowed pur- 
pose of punishing Athens and Eretria, but the more secret 
object of subjugating the whole of Greece. But the power 
of Persia reached not to the elements: a violent storm over- 
taking the armament of Mardonius, when it was doubling 
the promontory of Athos, destroyed three hundred of his 
vessels, and twenty thousand of his men. The remain- 
der were attacked and routed by the Brygae of Thrace, 
and Mardonius himself wounded ; and he was compelled 
to return in disgrace to Asia. (b. c. 492. ol. 72.) Eager, 
however, for revenge, Darius soon meditated a second 
expedition ; and under the command of Datis and Arta- 
phernes, the son of the former satrap of Sardis, it proceed- 
ed on its errand, accompanied by Hippias the expelled 
tyrant of Athens, who hoped, through the Persian assist- 
ance, to recover his sovereignty. Success attended their 
first efforts, arid they reached Europe without any of the 
disasters which had befallen the former armament Ere- 
tria withstood their assaul^ for a few days only, and the 
Persians, flushed with con^i^st, advanced as far as the 
plains of Marathon, on their road to Athens, (b. c. 490. 
OL. 72.) 




Tbe Fenians punued to tbeir diipe after the battle of Marathon. 
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The fIeot.oCJIet«eM««« storm. 



The result of the celebmted eagmemenl whioh there 
eBsued k well known^ Miltiadee, the leader' of the 
Athonian band, for army it could scarcely be called, 
whea compared with the forces of the enemyi waited not 
for the assault^ but, attacking them with irresistible im* 
petuosity, obtained a victory as glorious as it was decisive; 
and Datis, like Mardonius, returned in comparatiye dis- 
grace to Asia. Exasperated, but not discoora^ged by 
tnese successive failures, Darius made every em)rt for 
continuing the war with increasing, vigour ; but death put 
an end to all his projects, and His son Xerxes succeeded 
to his throne, and his intentions respecting Greece. 
(b. o. 485. OL. 73.) The preparations of this monarch 
for his expedition into Greece would almost seem to border 
upon the marvellous, were they pot, in many points, cor- 
roborated by undoubted testimony. Four years were em- 
ployed in completing his resources; and in the commence- 
ment of the ensuing spring, Xerxes put himself at the 
head of the largest armament that had ever astonished 
the world. 

Greece was naturally alarmed< at the) threatened inva- 
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sion, and many of her inferior states sought their safety 
in submission. Athens, however, had no hopes but in 
resistance, and, in conjunction with Lacedeefnon, prepared 
to struggle for liberty and independence, (b. o. 480. ou 
75.) Thermopyle witnessed tbe first opposition to the 
Persian progi^: a band of Spartan patriots, under 
Leonidas, their kinfif, took their station in that narrow 
strait, to delay, if they could not repulse, the approach 
of their invaders. For some time, indeed. Spartan valour 
withstood the unequal conflict: but at length numbers 
and, it is added, treachery also, overpowered the brave 
defenders of the pass, and the whole band, with the ex- 
ception of two, perished at Thermopyle. This defence, 
however, though unsuccessful in its results, added courage 
to the Greeks, as it proved the superiority of native valour 
over the multitudes of their invaders. An unexpected 
storm, which greatly damaged the Persian fieet, gave a 
new impulse to their zeal, by reducing their forces to 
more equality. The progress, however, of the Persian 
arftiy towards Attica, compelled the Athenians to abandon 
their country, and retire with their femilies to Salamis ; 
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and Athens fell into the hands of the invader— the only 
trophy which attended this mighty expedition ; for shortly 
afterwards the Persian fleet was totally defeated at 
Salamis ; and Xerxes immediately returned with precipi- 
tation into Asia, leaving Mardonius to prosecute his plans 
of vengeance at the head of 300,000 men. 

The departure of the Persian monarch, and the success 
which had attended their arms, restored, for a time at 
least, an unexpected calm to Greece; and Attica and 
her capital were again occupied by their rightful owners. 
The return of spring, however, soon gave activity to the 
various powers; and Mardonius, desirous of detaching, 
if possible, the Athenians from the Greek confederacy, 
despatched Alexander, king of Macedonia, with offers to 
this eflTect. But Athens indignantly refused to compro- 
mise her liberty or independence, and declared that while 
one Athenian survived, she would never ally herself with 
Xerxes. This patriotic declaration was not met with 
similar zeal on the part of the confederates, and no mea- 
sures were taken for the defence of Attica against the 
approach of Mardonius. A second time, therefore, did 
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the Athenians abandon their country, and retire to 
Salamis, and the Persians again took possession of its 
undefended walls. 
Aroused, however, by this conjuncture, and the re- 

{>roaches of the Athenian ministers, the Spartans at 
enfifth despatched 5000 men, ^ch accompanied by seven 
Heu>t8 (who acted as the light-armed troops), under Pau- 
sanias, their king. Mardonius retired into Boeotia, on 
the borders of Platea. Here, after various skirmbhes, in 
which fortune generally favoured the confederates, ensued 
the battle of Platsea, which ended in the total discomfit- 
ure of the Persians, and the death Of Mardonius, while 
he was bravely, but vainly, attempting to restore the 
fortune of the day. (b. c. 479.) The camp of the enemy 
was taken ; and the tent of Mardonius, abounding in all 
the gorgeous splendour and profusion of oriental luxury, 
excited the astonishment and contempt of the Spartan vic- 
tor, who ordered a banquet to be prepared with all the mag- 
nificence and delicacies which attended on Mardonius; and 
by its sMe a striking contrast, his own usual simple Spartan 
fare. The refiection was no less natural than forcible on 
the folly of him, who, possessing such ample means of gra- 
tification at home, sighed for mdre, and coveted even the 
meager pittance of a Spartan meal. The anecdote is in- 
teresting in itself; but, connected with the after-life of 
Pausanias, it afibrds a melancholy proof of the deceitful- 
ness of the human heart 

The remains of the Persian army under Artabazns 
fled with the utmost precipitation on its road to Asia: 
but retaliation quickly overtakes a routed foe, and but 
few escaped in safety. At the same time, the combined 
fleet, under Leotychides and Xanthippus, attacked the 
Persian forces stationed at Mycale, with their ships, 
hauled, according to custom, upon the beach, and rained 
80 complete a victory, that Xerxes, who bad till then 
remi^ined at Sardis, luistily retired to his more distant 
capital of Susa ; and Greece was henceflNrward delivered 
mm all fesr of Persian mvaskm. 
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— Pai»anias. — CiMON. — Battle of Eiatiiedon. — 
£4ST»)UA|[E AT Sparta. — Banishmbnt of Cimon.-:- 
Fortifications of Pirjbvs. — Sacrrd War. — ^Thirty 
Yrars' Truob. 

After the celebration of- puUic tbanks to the deities 
who, according to iheir religious belief had thus signalljr 
assisted them in their late perilous warfare, and honours^ 
to those who had fallen in the field of batUe, the Athe^ 
nians naturally betook themselves to the rebuilding of 
their city ; and, at the suggestion of Themistocles, it was-* 
resolved to extend the site of their walls, and increase 
the strength of their fortifications against future hostile 
assaults. A project like this, however prudent and wise 
on their part, could not escape the notice and jealoosy of 
their watchful rivals of Sparta, and remonstrances were 
urged against it, which the Athenians had little chance 
of openly resisting. By the wary policy of Themistocles^ 
the suspicions thus excited were lulled, till the fortifica* 
tioos had reached such & height as to de^ jealousy, and 
then their plans were openly avowed and justified. The 
Laeedcemonians wisely acquiesced in reasonings whicb 
they were unable to gainsay, and Athens thus acquired^ 
through the able but wily policy of Themistocles, those 
means <^ internal safety, which so long withstood every 
attempt against her. To the same statesman, too, wa» 
she indebted for her celebrated naval anKOwl of the 
Pineus. 

Thus justified in the ascendancy which her services^ 
ber skill, and maritime power«ecored to her, Athens- was^ 
also fiivoured by ciroamstances wbidi diminished the 
power of her rival, in proportion as they augmented ber own. 
Pausanias, king of LacedisuMO, was detected in treache- 
rous negotiations with the coart of Persia, and aflerwards- 
expiated his ofience with his life. A chaive of such a 
MKtorer aeoompani^ as it bad been with Sanghty andii 

8 m 
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imperious conduct on the part of Pausanias, was naturally 
contrasted with the unim peached integrity and abilities 
of the Athenian commanders, Cimon and Aristides, and 
its result was, (hat the allies refused any longer obedience 
to the Lacedaemonian supremacy; and Athens, by a for- 
tunate coincidence of circumstances, gained the lead in 
the confederacy. Themistocles, who bad thus laboured 
for the good of his country, did not long enjoy the glory 
he had gained for her ; but, falling under suspicion of 
similar conduct with Patisanias, and more probably an 
object of 'ealousy and envy to his capricious countrymen, 
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* he was first banished, and persecution still pursuing him, 
he at last took refuge in the court of the Persian mo- 
narch, where he ended his days, according to some, in 
opulence and esteem, but more probably in unavailing re- 
gret and sorrow at his unhappy exile, (n. c. 471. ol. 77.) 
Under the able administration, however, of Cimon, 
Athens, at the head of tlie confederacy, pursued her ca- 
reer of victory against the Persians ; and at the battle 
of Eurymedon, on the Pamphylian coast, which ended in 
the total defeat of the Persian fleet, succeeded by an 
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equally decisive engagement on the same day against the 
land forces, such a blow was struck at the power of 
Persia, that henceforth no Persian vessel was to be seen 
in any seas accessible to the Grecian fleet, nor dared 
armed troops to show themselves within a day's journey 
of the Grecian seas. 

Athens steadily pursu^ the career thus apparently 
marked out for her; ana, little impeded by 6cruple3 of 
delicacy or alliance, proceeded to aggrandize herself at 
the expense of her confederates. The allies were an- 
noyed by the various requisitions of personal military 
service, which the terms of the confederacy required. It 
was politicly proposed by Cimon, and unsuspectingly ac- 
ceded to by the allies, that this service should be com- 
muted for furnishing vessels, and a sum of money, while 
the Athenians undertbok to man the fleet Thus, by the 
flame measure depriving themselves of all maritime re- 
sources, they materially increased those of Athens ; and, 
at the same time, aflS)rded her a pretext, of which she too 
often availed herself, to make exactions at her pleasure. 

Thasos, a small island, situate towards the coast of 
Thrace, was the first of the confederacy that resisted, 
though without success, Athenian domination; depend- 
ing in some degree, on the promised aid of the Lacedie- 
monians, who were now sincerely desirous to check a 
power which had become truly formidable. But an 
event, lamentable in its immediate efiects, and equally 
disastrous in its consequences, prevented the purpose. 
(b. c. 464. OL. 79.) An earthquake, equalled in its hor- 
rors only by a similar event in modern times, occurred at 
Sparta. Its first shock was felt at mid-day, the appoint- 
ed hour of exercise in the gymnasium, which fellt and 
overwhelmed numbers of the youth of both sexes. The 
shocks were repeated, and the buildings of the city con- 
tinued to tumble on every side, crushing all in their over- 
whelming ruins. The earth opened in various places; 
vast fragments of the mountain of Taygetus were de- 
tached from its summits, and thundered down its sides; 
and, t>f the whole of Sparta, five houses alone remained, 
and twenty thousand of its inhabitants periled in the 
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rains. To Add to the horrors of the aeene, the Helottf» 
took advantage of the consternation, and roee in rebellion, 
hoping, if not to emancipate themselves from their thral- 
dom, at least to secure vengeance for their wrongs. At 
this juncture, the prudence of their king, Archidamnd, 
saved Lacedemon. The Helots, dismay^ at an appear- 
ance of vigour, where they had expected to find only 
consternation, were gradually dispersed, and at last Mock- 
aded in Ithome. In this emergency, the assistance of ! 
Athens was, perhaps unwisely, solicited, and, at the per- 
suasion of Cimon, granted; but distrust and jealousies' 
soon ensued on the one side, and disgust on tne other ; 
and, aft^r some short period of ineffectual assistance, the 
Athenian forces were civilly, but peremptorily dismissed. 
And this event, if not immediately, at least indirectly, 
led to those heart-burnings which found their fatal vent 
'm the Pelopennesiaif war. Cimon^ at whose iaetigieiiMi* 
the adsitftance to Laeed^MHon had bdeiFteiit^ wais the ftmr 
victim of the change of feeling, and* his banishmeirt hf 
Ostracism was decided on. (p. o. 461. ol. 7d.) 

A% this period was introduced on the stB?e of Aliienian 
politics the celebrated Pericles, son of ^uinthippas, the 
conqueror at Mycale, who took an influential part in tte 
politics of his country. Under his administration, with 
that of other leaders of his piUrty, considerable alteretion9 
were made in the Athenian constitution, tending to in^^ 
crease the democratic interest, and depress the power of 
the aristocracy, of which the result was ultimately de- 
structive to the commonwealth. The phalanx of able 
men which Athens at this period could boast, soon added- 
to her conquests. The island of .£gina, which Periclei9 
had always designated as the eye-sore of the Plrseus, was 
surrendered to her armament under Leocrates : while the 
brilliant campaigns of Myronides extended her conqneste 
and dominion in the more northern provinces of Greece. 
(b. c. 454. oL. 81.) At this period it was, that the plans 
which Themistocles had originally suggested for the de- 
fence of this city, were more fully developed and per-* 
fected, by extending its walls to Phalerum, a distance of 
four miles; another to Piraeus, a distance of five; and 
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afterwards a third, to the middle harbour of Munychia, 
with towers at proper iDtervals; so that henceforward 
Athens and her ports became designated by the names 
of the Upper and the Lower Town. Considerable re- 
verse of fortune, however, experienced by an expedition 
despatched to Egypt against the Persian power, induced 
the leaders of Athens to long for an interval of peace. 
And to effect this with greater facility, Cimon was re- 
called, and through his intervention a truce of five years 
was concluded between Athens and Lacedeemon. 

Sources, however, of difierence could never be wanting 
in a country divided into so many petty states, where 
conflicting interests were always at work ; and a dispute 
between Delphi and Phocis, as to the guardianship of the 
temple and treasury at Delphi, kindled the seeds of that 
struggle, which is known in history by the name of the 
SacrM War. Athens, with her usual impetuosity and 
restlessness, threw herself into the conflict, and was suc- 
cessful in her purpose ; but, though Lacedeemon was for 
the time compelled to smother her resentment, it was not 
forgotten when the opportunity of retaliation presented 
itself; and, encouraged by some defeats which had at- 
tended the Athenian arms, a Peloponnesian force in- 
vaded Attica, and extended its ravages nearly to Eleusis, 
scarcely fifteen miles from Athens. Policy, and, it is 
said, bribery also, efiected what valour could not; and 
the Lacedemonians retired, to the great dissatisfaction of 
their countrymen at home. The lesson, however, was 
not lost on Athens ; and, shortly after, a truce for thirty 
years was concluded between tne contending parties, on 
terms, indeed, disadvantageous to Athens, and sufficiently 
indicative of the frail fa&ic of power, which democratic 
ambition had created, (b. c. 445. ol. 83.) 
3* 

i 
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COMMBHCSMBNT OF PbLOPONNBUAN WaR. — DtBBMIMlOm 
BBTWBRN EpIDAMNUS, CoROTRA, AHD CoRINTH. — POTt- 

iDJiA. — ^Attaok on Plataa. — Plaoub or Athbbb.— 
t Dbath of Pbriclbs.^Expbdition vndbr Pbeormiov. 
' — Brabibab. — Attack on Pirjsub. 

Pbriolbb did not allow the iDterval of peace to remain 
unemployed in useless inactivity ; but for eight months 
in every year despatched a sqaadron of sixty vessels oo 
various excursions, to the ^Egean, the Propontis, and even 
to the Euxine ; and by this measure not only occupied the 
attention of the people, and maintained an efficiency of 
naval vigoiir, but by occasionally taking the command 
himself, and sailing among the various islands, and de^ 
pendencies of the state, regulated their disputes, and con- 
firmed the sovereigntv of Athens. It was also the object 
of Pericles to raise Uie character of his country, in arts 
as well aa in arms. For this purpose he engaged the 
most eminent sculptors and painters of the age, and thus 
expended a large portion of public money, instead of em* 
ploving it in empty shows. Thb Parthenon or Temple 
of Minerva erected at Athens under his auspices, the 
former temple having been burnt by the Persians, is a 
noble specimen of skill. The building is still in existence, 
and the marble statues, the works of Phidias, which for* 
merly adorned it, afbrd a proof that sculptsre had, at 
that time, reached itsliighest point of excellence. 

Six years of the truce had scarcely expired, when a 
dispute between Samoa and MHetns bad nearly endan- 
gered the peace of Greece ; but the prudence of the 
Peloponnesians, who, in a solemnly convened congress, 
refused to mingle in the quarriel, for a time suspends the 
general war, and for three years longer, tranquillity was 
maintained, till the flame which had been so long 
smothered, at length broke out, and involved all Greece, 
in its turn, in its ruinous results. 

(30) 
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A HfftteAce between Corinth and her colony of Cor- 
eyn, rdative to E^idftiniiu«» was the first oetensftile oaase 
of the celebrated war which baa been handed down to 
poBterity as a ** perpett/al record/' under the title of the 
Peloponnesian War, by the Historr of Thucydidea, and 
after him W that of XenoirfMm. The Coreyneans, in- 
deed, had ofiiered to submit the yariout grievance i to arbip 
tration, but had been refused : and in mk emergency, at 
war was inevitable, mutual alliances were sought Lace" 
d»mon, as the head of the PelofMMMBton league, could 
hardly be expected to aid a factious colony against its 
mother-country ; and the Coreyneans, therefore, solicited 
the aid of Athena The juncture was a critical one, and 
was so felt by the leading narties at Athens; but the 
naval advanta^gres resulting rrom a union with Corcyra 
was a temptation too great to be resisted, and Kdefensiwe 
alliance was acceded to, and a small force often triremes 
only was despatched, to which twenty more were after- 
wards added, with orders to a^t no ofibnsive measures* 
And though they could hardly be said to have taken any 
active part in the engagemeivt which ensued, they exhi- 
bited a sufficient indication of their hostile spirit to deter 
the Corinthians from felkiwiii^ up the victory they had 
gained off Sybota, and their met returned home, to re- 
member the disappointment which the interference of 
Athens had thus caused, (a. c. 435. ol. 86.) The irrita- 
tion thus excited in the minds (^ tile Corinthians by this 
affair with Corcyra was much augrhented by transactions 
at Potidiea, a cdony, indeed, of Corinth, but a tributary 
of Athens. Instigated by Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, 
and relying on Peloponnesian succour, Po^ffia, in con- 
junction with the Chalcidians and BottiHns, revolted 
from Athens, and in a vain attempt of the Corinthians 
under Aristsus to relieve them, their troops were de- 
feated : Aristieus witii difficulty escaped, and the place 
itself was fcnmally blockaded by the Athenians under 
Phormion. 

Stunff by these repeated provocations, and by no means 
forgetf\3 of ancient animosities, a congress, through the 
instrumentality of the Cormthians, was convened at 
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Sparta, and the debate commenced on the part of the 
Corinthians, by a formal recital of injuries, invective 
against the aggressors, and remonstrances on the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of the Lacedemonians themselves. 
(b. c. 432. OL. 87.) After hearing in reply some Athe- 
nian deputies, who were at Sparta, and the opinions of 
their own influential members, the question of war was 
decided by a large majority. Still, however, to give 
some more colourable pretext to the dissolution of the 
truce, and perhaps with a view to gain time, negotiations 
were carried on, though ineffectually, between the con- 
tending powers : and the propositions suggested by the 
Lacedemonians in various embassies, were, through the 
influence and eloquence of Pericles, peremptorily re- 
jected ; and both parties prepared for the struggle that 
was soon to ensue. 

(b. o. 431. oL. 87.) A transaction, which shortly after 
happened at Platea, and which it is difficult to say, whether 
the Theban attack in the first instance, or the retaliation of 
the Plateaus afterwards, was the more atrocious, tended to 
render accommodation still more impracticable. Platea, a 
petty state of scarcely more than six miles square, though 
separated from Thebes by a distance of little more than 
eight miles, was united to Athens by the strongest ties 
of union which treaties and pledged protection could 
aflS)rd. The Thebans, judging Uie present juncture a 
favourable opportunity of recovering what they conceived 
a component part of their country, took advantage of 
some internal intrigue and, with the concurrence of their 
partisans, three hundred men were admitted in the dead 
of night withu^its walls. For a time, surprise, darkness, 
and mutual Akoist, gave the invaders an easy prey, but 
as the paucity of the Theban force was more clearly as- 
certained, the inhabitants made a successful head against 
them, slew many, and admitted the rest as prisoners of 
war. A co-operating force, however, had been expected 
fiom Thebes, ere the morning dawned ; but a heavy rain 
had delayed their march, and they arrived only to learn 
the disasters of their countrymen. Deluded by the pro- 
mises of the Plateaus, that the lives of the prisoners 
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shoald be spared, they retired homewtirds; without an^ 
attempt to rescue them: and on their departure, the 
Theban captives, to the number of one hundred and 
eislity, with their commander, were put to death. 

The news of this transaction at Plataea having^ reached 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, determined them in 
their measures of instantly marching into Attica, and 
Archidamas, after one more vain attempt at reconcilia* 
tion, led the combined forces. Attica, possessing no ; 
places of defence which could successfully repel an in- 
vading enemy, and concentrating all its powers within 
its city, and in its fleet, had no resource but to follow the 
plan of operation advised by Pericles, and withdraw their 
families and effects fot security into Athens ; a measure, 
which, though dictated by stern necessity, intensely ag- 
gravated, by its crowded population, the sufferings ami 
mtirmui^s of th^ j^eople. Archidamas advanced as fhr as 
the^ rich* arid fei^h bol^gh of Aehafne, wiihkl eight 
tAfies of Athens, and rava^ all before him, in the hopes 
that the sight of their rumed fields and burning homes 
would draw out the Athenians from their walls. But, 
iii spite of every remonstrance and repining, the Athenian 
commander steadily adhered to his purpose; and the 
Peloponnesian forces at length retired homewards. In 
the mean time, the fleet of Athens had pursued a similar 
{Aan of successful devastation along the Peloponnesian 
coast, and repaid themselves the ravages of their own 
lands; and in this mode of di^ructive but inefl^tual 
warfare, were the first aggressions of the Peloponnesian 
war conducted. 

The ensuing operations were marked, in^a great mea- 
sure, by the same spirit of retaliatwy warfare: but there 
is one event which, even in this brief compendium, must 
fbr a moment delay our progress, as it forms a melancholy 
episode in the annals of the great historian, and amid all 
the ravages of war, and the desolations inflicted by man 
on his fellow-roan, shows how far more awful is the arm 
of the Almighty when uplifted in the pestilence. The 
plague of Athens has been recorded in afflicting minute- 
ness by the historian, who was himself a sufl&rer, and a 
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poet of after ages has thrown over the melancholy detail 
the splendour of his genius; but neither the imagination 
of the one, nor the ocular testimony of the other, can 
perhaps bring home to our h^rts the real honors of the 
scene. Originating in Ethiopia, passing rapidly through 
Egypt, and spreading over the larger portion of the Per- 
sian empire, it pursued its course into Europe ; and its 
first ravages appeared among the crowded and motley 
tenants of the Piraeus. At first, indeed, a horrible sus- 
picion arose of an atrocity, which one might have fancied 
could have been engendered only in less enlightened 
minds, had not the nineteenth century witnessed, in the 
judgments which have overtaken it by a similar scourge, 
the same humiliating suggestions, disgraced, too, by more 
violent ebuUitipns of popular fury, than the historian 
leads us to suppose was the case at Athens. A rumour 
for a time prevailed, that poison had attempted to effect 
what the Peloponnesian arms could not ; but the rapid 
spread and impartial ravages of the contagion soon re« 
luted the idle tale. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the physical character of 
the pestilence, its symptoms, and horrible efiects on the 
human frame; but there is one point, adverted to by 
Thucydides, which a Christian writer can hardly fail to 
notice. Direful as were its ravages, its moral desolation 
was, perhaps, the most appalling. Ignorant as th« 
Athenians were, as far at least as its consoling influence 
extended, of the doctrine of a future existence, and re- 
garding the Deity only as the dispenser of tem'poral good 
or evil, an infliction like the present broke down every 
barrier of reverence for religion, or regard for morality. 
It seemed as though all were doomed alike to tbe inevi- 
table fate, and he who eould crowd into his brief span of 
uncertain life the most enjoyments, undeterred by re- 
morse, and undaunted by fear, was deemed the happiest 
and tbe wisest : and amid the dying and the dead, even 
over the blazing pyres of its victims, profligacy and vil- 
lany held their horrid orgies, and the moral pestilence 
was more destructive than the physical scourge. 

(b. o. 430. OL. 87.) For a time Pericles bore tbe horrors 
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of the scene with an heroic fortitade, and in the philo- 
Etophic serenity of his own bosom exhibited a firmness that 
was the admiration of all. His own children, one by one, 
sunk under the attacks, but during every scene of public 
or of private sorrow, no murmur escaped from his lips : 
and it was only when his favourite son Paralus was taken 
from him, that the feelings of the father burst forth in 
genuine sorrow. As he approached to place, according 
to custom, the chaplet on the liead of the deceased, nature 
could not be controlled, and he burst into tears. 

He himself did not long survive, but fell a victim to 
the epidemic, leaving behind him a character, on which 
neither the envy of contemporaries, nor the scrutiny of 
posterity, has ever been able to i;ast a tarnish. It was the 
eonsolation of his dyinsf hours, that no citizen of Athens 
ever had cause through him to wear mourning : and one 
of his opponents has left on record a strikmg though 
amusing testimony of his powers of oratory. "If I 
wrestle with Pericles," said he, " and throw him ever so 
cleverly, he can always persuade the people that he has 
thrown me." From his death we may date the decline 
of the Athenian cause, for though the impulse he had 
given to Athenian policy for a time remained, the judi* , 
cious hand that directed its motions was no longer in ex- 
istence to check or guide its course. 

Pericles, in all probability, had lived to hear of the feH 
of Potidsea, one of the original causes of the war, which, 
after a protracted defence, at length surrendered to the 
Athenian forces ; but, with the exception of this event, 
no other transaction of much importance occurred, till the 
siege of Platsea. Wearied with their annual ravages of 
Attica, which brought no essetitial benefit to their cause, 
the Peloponnesians decided on punishing the breach of 
faith shown by the Platseans to their Theban captitres ; 
and the confederate forces under Archidamas marched 
into their territory. A summons was sent to the Plateeans, 
and through the humane interposition of the Spartan 
king, favourable and even generous terms were offered 
to them ; but thej^^ietermined to abide faithful to their 
engagements with Athens, and the siege was formally 



conunoooed. The liiatorian has tniDfiiiiUed to ns ,^ 
minute detail of the operations of the two contending 
parties; but though we cannot withhold the meed of 
praise from the perseverance of the assailants, and the 
indefatigable bravery and resources of the besieged, we 
must acknowledge that the opNerations before Platiea give 
no very high idea of the military science of the aee. 
The summer was wasted in inef^tual efS>rt8, and, on ue 
approach of winter, the siege was reduced to the sbwer 
but surer process of a blockade. 

In the mean time the Athenian fleet, under Pbormion, 
whose abilities and experience had caused his recall from 
his more distant command in Thrace, though &r inferior 
4n numbers, gained a signal victory over the combine^ 
naval forces of the Peloponnesians, under Cnemus, the 
Spartan admiral. Indi|^nt at a defeat with such a 
disparity of numbers, the Lacediemonians associated in 
command with Cnemus three other officers, one of whom 
was the celebrated Brasidas ; but fortune was still un- 
favourable in an engagement which shortly after ensued ; 
and though at first success attended a well-executed 
stratagem of the Peloponnesian, yet the skill of the 
Athenians snatched the victory from his grasp. A bold 
project was then concerted by Brasidas, to conclude the 
campaign with some degree of glory, by making a darin|;^ 
dash at the Pirieus, which, in the confidence of superi- 
ority, was usually left unguarded. A contrary jvrind, 
however, delayed their progress, and "instead of the at- 
tempt on Pir^us, they reached only to Salamis: but 
the constgrnation excited at Athens even by this near 
fitppio^l^^ows that the scheme was frustrated only by 
the elements, or perhaps more probably by that want of 
skill and hardihood, which disinclined them to posh for* 
ward even in the teelh of opposing winds. 



V. Revolt op Mitylbni. — tn Fate. -^ Death o» 
Paches. — End op the Siege op Platj&a.^-Seizure 
op Pylus. — Conduct op Sparta towards its Helots. 

Athens, however, was now about to experience i^ore 
serious troubles in the defection of some of her most 
valuable allies from the confederacy. Mitylene, one of 
the Bix republics into which the powerful island of Lesbos 
was divided, alarmed at the fate which had befallen the 
other states of the confederacy from the domineering 
of Athens, sent officers to Lacedeemon to renounce their 
present union^ and join the Peloponnesian cause. The 
proposal, afler some hesitation, was accepted, but intima-^ 
tipn reached Athens of the negotiatbns which were 
going on ; a displav of vigour was immediately made by 
her which alarmed the Peloponnesian leaded and their 
plans of aggression were» for a time, abandoned. Pacbe» 
was, in the mean time, despatched from Athens to Les* 
bos, and Mitylene was closely blockaded by land and sea. 
The Lacedsmonians, indeed, in the followmg springs 
sent an armament, under Alcidas, to their relief, but that 
commander had neither the ability to conceive, nor the 
enterprise to efiect, any substantial aid ; and while he 
was lingering on his voyage, Mitylene surrendered. 

The fate of this unfortunate town is a melancholy illus* 
tration of the cruelty of a lawless assembly. Athens,, 
indeed^ had, even in this short period, far^generated 
from the heroic virtues which had marked per^reer in 
the times of Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, ^d Beri* 
cles ; and her most influential citizen at this period, was* 
a low-born demagogue of the name of Cleon, whose coarse 
but fluent eloquence, ever ready to pander to the vices 
of .the people, iave him almost unlimited sway over their 
prejudices and passions. Immediately afler the surren*- 
der of Mitylene, Paches had despatched one thousand 
of the most acti\i0'^(||ettors of the revolt, with Salethus^ 
a Lacedfemonian,. to Athens, and demanded instructions 
4 ^ 
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from home, for his future treatment of their countrymen. 
Instigated by the ferocious harangue and declamation of 
Cleon, the Athenians sent off a vessel to Lesbos, with 
orders for the execution of the whole male population, and 
the reduction of the women and children to a state of 
slavery. But there were those in Athens who justly 
looked on- such a mandate as a stain on the national cha- 
racter, which no success could efface; and even the 
thoughtless populace felt ashamed of its own sanguinary 
decree. On the morrow, when sleep had calmed the 
fury of the preceding day, another assembly was con- 
vened, and the murderous edict rescinded. But nearly 
fbur-and-twenty hours had already elapsed, and the first 
vessel might reach LiesboSt ere the change of purpose 
could be known. An energy, however, was exerted 
worthy of 80 good a cause ; a trireme was despatched 
with every promise to the mariners, if they arrived in 
time to stav the hand of the executioner. The rowers 
emulated tne humane intentions of their orders ; night 
• and day they continued at iheit oars, refreshments were 
taken at their post, and sleep secured only by relief: no 
adverse wind delayed their course, and the trireme 
reached Lesbos, ere Paches had put the first despatches 
into execution. The terms, however, on which this 
mercy was extended, were still severe and unseen erous; 
and the captives whom Paches had sent to Athens with 
Saleethus, to the number of one thousand and upwards, 
were mercilessly put to death. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to stop one moment to 
notice th^^0le of Paches himself, the conqueror of Mity- 
lene, as^jt affords one instance more of the ingratitude 
with which, from the days of MilCiades, Athens had ever 
treated her ablest commanders. The anecdote, indeed, 
is not mentioned by Thucydides, but we find it recorded 
by Plutarch. On his return from Lesbos, when he na- 
turally expected an honourable reception for his services, 
he was unexpectedly met with a charge of peculation. 
The orators were loud in their declan^ions against him, 
and the people listened to the insinulitions with evident 
approbation ; but the indignant soldier, disdaining to re« 
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ply, in tiie preeence of the adsembly stabbed htmself to 
the heart 

It is painful to trace such records of massacre and 
bloodshed ; but Athens held not the guilty pre-eminence ; 
at the time that her annals were stained with these seve* 
rities to the Mityleneans, a still more indelible stigma 
was affixed to Sparta, in her treatment of the unhappy 
Platseans, whom every consideration shoold have induced 
her to treat with lenity and forbearance. The siege had 
been prolonged with a braVery on the part of the de^^ 
fenders seldom paralleled : and though closely blockaded 
an every side, a party of resolute men, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty, taking advantage of a dark 
night, made a successful sortie from the town, and es- 
caped in safety to Athens. The rest, despairing of the 
piromised aid from Attica, surrendered to the La^emo- 
tiians, who, with a mockery of judicial proceedings, merw 
cilessly put them all to death ; the women were reduced 
to slaveiy, the town levelled to the ground, and the lands 
given to the Thebans. 

We willingly pass ovei' the hotrible atrocities which 
shortly afterwards marked H sedition in Corcyra, in a 
struggle between the aristocratical and democratic par- 
ties; because, though detailed with almost appalling 
Biinateness by the historian, it forms only a melancholy 
episode in the history of the times, but little eonnected 
with Uie affiiirs of Greece in its immediate transactions, 
except that Athens lent a teady and gnihy connivance 
to many of the cruelties which ensu^ and the same 
spirit spread hx and wide through Greece. 

Success, with some partial disasters, still continued to 
attend on the Athenian arms, under Nicias on the eastern 
side, and under Demosthenes on the western side of 
Greece ; but an event shortly after occurred^ which tend- 
; ed, more than all their preceding losses, to cripple the 
power of Sparta, and afforded an opening for an honoura-.. 
ble and advantageous peace, had not the turbulent spirit 
of Cleon, by his impolitic exactions, at once put a stop to 
the negotiations. Athens had already cast a wishful eye 
aa the valuable island of Sicily, where tiiey had formed 
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itome connexions, and a fleet was despatched thither under 
Eurymedon and Sophocles, with Demosthenes as a coad- 
jutor in command, with orders to touch at Corcyra, and 
assist the democratic party in the still continuing struggle 
with the aristocracy. The experienced eye of Demosthe- 
nes had early seen the reciprocal advantages and annoy- 
ances to be derived from seizing the harbour of Pylus 
on the Messenian coast, celebrat^ in these days under 
its modern name of Navarino, and fortifying some post in 
the country ; and he strenuously urged the measure on his 
associates in command. They were, as well as the troops, 
strongly disinclined to the undertaking, but a fortunate 
concurrence of adverse winds both drove them to the very 
spot which Demosthenes had wished, and detained them 
there ; and the weariness of inactivity at length fcnrced the 
soldiers to construct the proposed fort, and Demosthenes 
remained behind with the crews of five vessels, while the 
rest of the fleet proceeded on its destination. LacedsmoB 
at first treated the intelligence with indifierence and ridi- 
cule: but Agis, who was with his army ravaging Attica, 
immediately hastened back to the Peloponnesus, and 
stronsf eftorta were made to expel the Athenian Ibrce^ 
But their pxertions proved unavailing, even though aid^ 
by the bravery and intrepidity of Brasidas, who was him- 
self seriously wounded in the assault, and four hundred 
and twenty of the principal men of Sparta were closely 
blocked up in the little isle of Sphaoteria'at the entrance 
of the harbour of Pylus. Alarmed at the danger to whichi 
80 many of the principal citizens were exposed, com- 
missioners were despatched to, Pylus, and a truce agreed 
on till they could repair to Athens, and negotiate for a 
treaty of peace. The violence of Cleon impeded every 
eflfert of the more mbderate party with Nicias at their 
head, and hostilities were once more resumed ; but the 
Athenian forces, in their turn, began to feel the distresses 
of these protracted operations. 

At this juncture, to obviate the clamour and indignation 
which was &st rising against him, Cleon made Uie idle 
vaunt, that if he were appointed to the command, he 
would in twenty days bring the Lacedaemonians as pri« 
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I to Athens, or pat them to the sword. With so 
little decomm were public affitirs conducted, that the pro- 
positioa was received with a general laugh, and in a 
spirit of jest the boaster was taken at his word ; the more 
reflecting part of the assembly, says the historian, satis- 
fied that one good effect would result, either the boast 
would be made valid, or Cleon for ever deprived of his 
influence. The former was, by an extraordinary fortune, 
the case ; for, availing himself of the abilities and dispo- 
ation of Demosthenes, Cleon made an attack on the fipal- 
lant basd in Sphacteria, and was successful : one hundred 
and twenty-«]ght Lacediemonians were killed in the en- 
gagement, two hundred and ninety-two were admitted to 
surrender, and Cleon steered in triumph for the Pineus 
with his prisoners, and entered the harbour within twenty 
days after be had quitted it 

In addition to Pylus, which Was garrisoned by a body 
of Messenians, the hereditary enemies of Lacedoemon, 
the Athenians shortly afterwards, under Nicias, gained 
possessicm of Cythera, a most important island of the 
Lacedsmonian dominion, from which they could, at will, 
make descents on the Laconian territory ; and the supre- 
macy of Athens was for a time undisputed. Anxious to 
remove the war from their own lands, the Lacedemonians 
meditated an expedition into Thrace, under the able and 
enterprising Brasidas ; but a domestic tragedy, outvyinjgf 
in crudty their conduct to the Plateans, stained their 
previous measures. Fearful of their slaves, the Helots, 
if their own forces at home were lessened, and alarmed 
At the contiguity of the Messenians in Pylus, they had 
recourse to one of the most treacherous acts which history 
has recorded. Under pretence of enrolling them amon^ 
their troops with the promise of freedom, twd thousand 
were selected, and in all the solemn festivity of newly- 
granted liberty, with chaplets on their head^ were 
marched in procession around their temples, adding the 
mockery of relifi^ious rites to the inhumanity they con- 
templated. The historian does not in direct terms 
mention their fiite, but he emphatically tells us that they 
< disappeared.^ 



VI. SuocBfls OF Brasioas in Thrace. — Deaths of 
Brasidas and Cleon. — Alcibiades. — Alliance of 
Athens with Aroos. — Campaign of Agis. — Result. 
— Capture of Melos by the Athenians. — Its Fate. 

Brasidas, after some slipht delay, set out on his Thra- 
cian expedition, and by his politic and liberal negotia- 
tions, as well as his able conduct in war, fully justified 
the hopes which had been entertained. His success, 
and the loss of the important citv of Amphipolis, which 
opened its gates to Bnisidas, added to a severe defeat 
which the Athenians had lately experienced from the 
Boeotians under Pagondas, at Delium, now induced them 
in their turn to wish for peace, while the natural desire 
of the Lacedsemonians to recover the prisoners of Pylus, 
whom the Athenians had ever since detained ^n cap- 
tivity, equally inclined them to conciliation. 

With these mutual feelings a truce for one year was 
agreed upon. But before the intelligence could reach 
'nirace, Brasidas had already engaged in fresh negotia- 
tions and enterprises, which he was reluctant to see 
snatched from his grasp ; and hostilities were still carried 
on even under the semblance of the truce. No sooner, 
however, was that expired, than the spirit of Cleon again 
excited the restless ambition of his countrymen, and though 
he had lately been in teinporarjr disgrace, he had regained 
sufficient influence to effect his appointment to the com- 
mand in Thrace, as if his success at Pylus had at once 
invested him with military science to cope with the ablest 
generals of his day. The result was as mi^ht have been 
expected : some easy success against a triflmg place near 
Torone, during the absence of Brasidas, so elated him, 
that he resolved to measure arms with the Spartan com- 
mander himself, and wrest Amphipolis from his power. 
Attacked, however, himself in an unguarded moment, 
while reconnoitering the city, his army was completely 
routed, and Cleon, in a vain attempt at flight, was inter- 
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cepted by a Thracian targeteer, and ignominiously Blain. 
The victory, however, was dearly bought; for Brasidas, 
in the eagerness of his valour, exerting himself too pro- 
minently, received a mortal wound ; he survived to learn 
the triumph of the day, but soon afterwards expired. In 
him Sparta lost her best and ablest son, and the reply of 
his mother, Argaleonis, to the Thracian deputies, con- 
doling with her on his loss (as related by Diodorus and 
Plutarch), may evince, indeed, the patriotism of a Spartan 
mother, but was assuredly incorrect in fact In speaking 
in his praise, they said that Brasidas had not left his 
equal.behind him. "Strangers," replied the mother, 
" you mistake : my son was a great man, but Sparta has 
many a worthier son than he." 

The deaths of Brasidas and Cleon certainly obviated 
some of the greatest difficulties in the way of accommo- 
dation ; and fresh negotiations were again commenced, 
which, afler some delay, ended in a peace, on the basis 
that eAch party should restore what it had taken in war, 
with some reservations which not only gave o0ence at the 
time, but afforded pretext for afler evasion of the terms. 
A narrow spirit of policy on the part of Ijacedsemon pre- 
vailed throughout the treaty: and her more important 
allies, the Boeotians, Megareeans and Corinthians, felt 
themselves so aggrieved by the terms, in which their in- 
terests had been either altogether overlooked, o)r rendered 
subservient to the more paramount views of Sparta, that 
they already entertained ideas of detaching themselves 
from their old confederacy, and uniting with the powerful 
republic of Argos, whose thirty years* truce with Lace- 
diemon was on the eve of expiring ; and a succession of 
intrigues and petty diplomacy between the various parties 
ensued, which, though curious, and evolving many in- 
teresting points of Grecian politics, would hardly repay 
our present labours to unravel. 

At this period there arose on the theatre of Athenian 
affiiirs a character, singularly formed to kindle the smo- 
thering embers of dissension into a general flame. Alci- 
biades, son of Clinias, was descended from the noblest 
&mily in Athens, and one whose services had been always 
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devoted to the best interests of the state. His great* 
grandfather had assisted to repel the Pisistratid®, his 
grand&ther had eminently signalized himself in the en- 
gagement off Artemisiam with the fleet of Xerxes, and 
his father had fallen nobly fighting in the nnfortunate 
battle of Coroneia, against the Boeotians, and his mother 
was the daughter of Megacles, head of the Alcmeeonide. 
To the splendour of his birth was added a large patri- 
monial estate, extraordinary graces of person, and a con- 
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stitutional impetuosity of purpose and hardihood which 
rendered him a favourite with all ranks. His family 
had been originally united with Sparta by ties of heredir 
tiiry hospitality, but an impulse of patriotism had in- 
duced his ancestor to repudiate the alliance. Alcibiades 
himself was eager to renew tbe connexion, and for this 
purpose had even shown peculiar attention and kindness 
to the prisoners of Pylus. But the temperament of the 
Lacedaemonian polity was little inclined to favour hie 
youthful pretensions ; and the extravagance of his expen- 
diture, with the wild sallies of his conduct, induced them 
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to treat his advances with distaste, and prefer the inaturer 
and more sober judgement of Nicias. Irritated at an 
aversion so little concealed, Alcibiades threw his interest 
and powers into the opposite scale ; and by a stroke of 
policy, concerted indeed with statesman-like views, but 
pursued and executed with a duplicity little honourable 
to his character, be succeeded in engaging the Argive 
and Eleian republics in an offensive and defensive j 
alliance with Athens, thereby rendering his country the | 
head and leader even of the Peloponnesian confederacy ■ 
itself. 

We now find a strange admixture, of hitherto conflict- 
ing interests in the transactions of this period ; no lon^r 
Dorian against Ionian, but Dorian in league with Ionian 
ranged in hostile spirit against Dorian. Alcibiades took 
early advantage of his present influence to embroil the 
Peloponnesian parties; and Epidaurus, a dismembered 
town of the Argive interest, and united by strict alliance 
to Lacedsmon, aflbrded the first pretext Its situation, 
indeed, rendered it capable, in case of war, of materially 
annoying Argos, and its reduction was speedily concerted. 

Lacedsemon could ill brook her present situation of 
inferiority, and Agis was despatched with a large force, 
and all the allies that yet remained firm to their pause, 
to its succour; and by a series of masterly and well- 
executed movements, the Spartan king, with his own 
immediate forces, entered the Argive plain unmolested, 
and stationed himself between the Argive army and 
Argos itself The allies by another road entered another 
part of the plain, equally unmolested, and the destruction 
of the Argive army, thus surrounded, seemed inevitable ; 
but at this crisis, through some unaccountable impulse, 
or rather infatuation, Agis was persuaded} on some vague 
promises by the Argive leaders, of renouncing the Athe- 
nian league, to wiUidraw his troops, and commence his 
retreat homewards. The measure was, however, unfor- 
tunate to both parties concerned in the negotiation. 
Sparta was indeed excited to an indignation unusual to 
her almost phlegmatic temperament, and in the heat of 
their discontent, Agis was nearly condemned to a heavy 
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fine, and tbe still more serious indignitj of having hii 
palace levelled to the ground. 

The Argives, with less reason indeed, thought their 
generals had betrayed their cause, and unconscious of 
the imminent danger from which their army had been 
rescued, compelled Thrasvllus, whose services had been 
most essential, to fly for his life. Agis, however, eager 
to redeem his fame, again resumed the command of the 
army, with a limitation to his powers in a council of ten, 
unusual indeed, but apparently called for by his former 
inefficient conduct : and at the battle of Mantinea, more 
perhaps through the ill-advised impetuosity of his assail- 
ants, and the steady bravery of Lacediemonian troops, 
than by his own judicious tactics, gained such a signal 
victory as at once effiiced his own disgrace, and restored 
its wonted superiority to the Spartan character. The im- 
mediate consequence of this success was the renunciation 
by Argos of its alliance with Athens, and the restoratioa 
dt Lacedemonian supremacy in the Peloponnesus. But, 
though brave in action, Sparta was deficient in that enersy 
which gives activity to motion, and prevents disasters by 
foresight A conspiracy at Argos to restore the lately 
existing order of things, was detected, and communicated 
to the authorities at Sparta : but enga^«d at the time in 
the celebration of their games, they remsed to stir-: more 
urgent remonstrances were sent, and an army at len^h 
put in motion, met the fiigitives which the Athenian 
party had expelled. Even then vigorous measures might 
have succeeded: but no remonstrances, no entreaties, 
could avail; and the Lacediemonians quietly returned 
home to conclude the festival, which had been so inop- 
portunely interrupted. 

The peace between Athens and Lacedsmon, in its 
letter, though not in its spirit, still remaining unbroken, 
it was the policy of Alcibiades to provoke Ijacedsemon to 
a violation of it ; and the little island of Melos, connected 
by every tie with Laeedemon, and, indeed, included in 
the late treaty, was selected as the instrument of provo- 
cation. Its particular offence we are not told ; probably 
there was nonej but it was weak, and Athens strong,— 
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a sufficient plea for spoliation and massacre in days 
when rights were but little understood, and less re- 
garded. An expedition was sent into the Mgehu ; and 
though negotiations were at first entered intOt the Athe- 
nian commissioners so openly, and we may add, shame- 
lessly, avowed the right of the strong to exercise un- 
limited dominion over the powerless and weak, and even 
justified their arguments by an appeal to tne Deity, 
which had hitherto given success to their arms, that the 
Melians preferred the uncertain chances of war to the 
more certain atrocity of Athenian clemency. With her 
wonted inertness, liacediemon looked upon the unequal 
struggle without an efibrt to relieve her dependants ; and 
Melos experienced the hapless fate which but too often 
stains the annals of the time. Her male population was 
put to the sword, her women and children reduced to 
slavery, and her lands divided among five hundred Atlie- 
nian fiimilies. 



Vn. Meditated Expedition to Sicily. — Nicias and 
Alcibiades appointed Commanders. — Destruction 
OF THE Mercuries. — Embarkation. — Recall of 
Alcibiades. — Conduct of Nicias. — Gylippus. — Re- 
inforcements under Demosthenes. — Final Result. 

Athens, as we have before stated, had long cast more 
than an ambitious glance on the large and fertile island 
of Sicily ; but circumstances had hitherto prevented her 
from adopting more efficient measures than an occasional 
interference in her quarrels. Sufficient, however, had 
been done to excite a natural jealousy in the minds of 
the more reflecting portion of the inhabitants; and, 
through the influence of Hermocrates, a leading citizen 
in t^e state of Syracuse, a congress of various cities of 
the island had been convened at Gela, and their own 
animosities and dissensions reconciled, for the m(»re im- 
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portant parpoee of checking the Athenian views. This 
coalition of interests for a time hod its effect; and the 
disasters of the campaign in Thrace, and the subsequent 
peace between Athens and Lacedeemon, prevented the 
former from taking any further steps in fiirtherance of 
her wishes. But she had now a man at the helm of 
state whose love of enterprise fully seconded her own 
ambition: and who, disappointed in his views on the 
Peloponnesus, was avowedly seeking a fresh field for 
intrigue and command. Unhappily for his country, the 
opportunity was not long wanting ; a quarrel between 
two petty republics of Sicily, Selinus and Egesta, afforded 
the long wished-fbr opening. The Selinuntines obtained 
assistance from Sjnracuse ; and Egesta despatched a simi- 
lar request to Athens ; and in spite of every effort of 
Nicias and his party, not only was assistance conceded, 
but (so adroitly did Alcibiades lay his plans) Nicias him- 
self, in conjunction with Alcibiades and Lamachus, was 
appointed to the command of the expedition. Nicias, 
indeed, would have declined tlie proffered honour, as 
well as induced his countrymen to forego the project 
altogether; but his timid eloquence was no match ibr 
the fiery and impetuous oratory of Jiis rival ; and pre- 
parations were made with an activity and zeal befitting 
a wiser cause. 

At this juncture, an event occurred, which the ready 
superstition of the Athenians construed into an omen of 
impending evil. It was the custom for every building 
in Athens, whether sacred or profane, to have in its front, 
as a sort of tutelary deity, a rough-hewn image of Mer- 
cury, the head, indeed, only carved, and the rest a shape- 
less block. In one night, almost all these statues were 
found mutilated ; and a vigilant inquiry as to the authors 
of the outrage was immediately instituted, though with- 
out effect. Suspicion, indeed, was attached to Alcibiades, 
some of whose juvenile follies had been marked with 
but little decorum ; but in this instSince, it would appear 
that the charge was the result of party spirit alone^and 
the offence itself probably a concerned scheme of his poli- 
tical opponents^ to throw discredit on the eaase which he 
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80 Strenuously advocated. He offered, with the calmness 
of conscious innocence, to meet and repel every charge ; 
but the party, afraid of his interest with the army and 
allies, found means to delay his wishes, and he was 
ordered to proceed at once with the armament. It was 
io the middle of summer when the expedition left the 
Pirceus, amidst the melancholy forebodings of some, the 
loud congratulations of the many. On the morning of 
the embarkation the troops assembled on parade at day- 
break, and, accompanied by the whole city, proceeded to 
the harbour. When all were on board silence was pro- 
claimed by the sound of a trumpet, and a solemn prayer 
to Heaven in behalf of all was offered up by the herald. 
Groblets of gold and silver were filled with wine, and 
handed around among commanders and crews ; libations 
were poured forth, and the crowds upon the beach sent 
back the joyous sound. The psBan was sung by thou- 
sands of voices in concert, and, at its close, the fleet 
weighed anchor, and proceeded on its perilous and distant 
course. 

The expedition, however, had scarcely reached its des- 
tination, and Alcibiades was proceeding vigorously to 
gain over allies, and thereby weaken Syracuse, when the 
ratal measure of his recall was decided upon at Athens 
to meet the charges which still hung over him : and the 
Salaminian ship, or vessel of state, met him at Catena, 
bearing the mandate for his return. 

Alcibiades obeyed the summons, and quitted his com- 
mand; but, too wary to trust his life to popular fury, 
made his escape at Thurium, and finally determined on 
the bold step of taking refuge in Sparta, and stirring up 
its ancient animosities and present fears in revenge of 
his cause. His eloquence, and the picture he drew of the 
insatiable ambition of his country, decided the Lacedse- 
monians to send succours to Syracuse, and renew the war 
with Athens. In the mean time the loss of the able 
and active Alcibiades proved of serious injury to the 
Athenian cagse in Sicily. The timid and vacillating 
Nicias, ever disinclined to the measure, and now suffering 
severely from impaired healthy was but little calculated 
5 
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to conduct the complicated interests and measures which 
his precarious situation required ; and though, after some 
delay, he effected a masterly and judicious landings close 
to Syracuse, in a spot secured both by nature and art, 
he remained in comparative inactivity. The loss of his 
colleague, Lamachus, who was killed in an attack on 
some Syracusan works, while Nicias was confined by 
illness, threw the whole responsibility on himself. But, 
deficient in energy to avail himself of the opportunities 
which his situation afforded, and continually hampered 
in. the free exercise of his judgment by a recollection and 
dread of tlie capricious power to which he was amenable 
at home, Nicias gave himself up to the direction of sooth- 
sayers, and suffered chances to escape him, which might 
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have led to a successful termination of the war, until the 
arrival of Gylippus, the LacedoBmonian, changed the face 
of things, and reduced the Athenians altogether to defen- 
sive operations. Harassed by his situation, and by decli- 
ning health, he solicited his recall, but his imperious mas- 
ters refused his urgent entreaties, and a reinforcement. 
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under Demosthenes and other commanders, was sent to 
his relief. 

But Athens herself was now to experience the suffer- 
ings she was so wantonly inflicUngf on Sicily. Hitherto 
the Lacedaemonians had contented themselves with their 
annual ravages of Attica, retiring when the season or 
want of provisions rendered such a measure desirable. 
By the advice of Alcibiades they now proceeded to fortify 
a position at Deceieia, a town within sight of Athens, and 
commanding the richest districts of Attica. From hence, 
. as from a central point, incursions were made on every 
side ; the passage of provisions into Athens was stopped : 
desertion to a vast extent encouraged, and the city itself 
reduced to the condition of a garrison on incessant duty. 

The reinforcement under Demosthenes reached Syra- 
cuse in safety, but found their unhappy countrymen even 
in worse condition than they had anticipated. Under 
the able counsels of Gylippus, seconded by the active 
zeal of Hermocrates, the Syracusans had determined on 
the bold measure of encountering the enemy even on 
that element where they had so long maintained and 
merited superiority. The first efforts, indeed, were par- 
tially unsuccessful, but repeated engagements, while they 
gave confidence to the one party, proportionably dispirited 
the other; and when Demosthenes arrived, the Athe- 
nians had painfully to avow that their superiority by sea, 
as well as land, was departed from them. 

The new commander, profiting by the errors of his 
jfredecessor, determined to make a bold effort, while the 
alarm excited by such powerful reinforcements was at its 
height, and a surprise on the high ground called Epipolte 
was concerted, and, if that failed, to lead the army home. 
Night was the period selected for the attack ; and the van, 
led by Demosthenes, succeeded in its first assaults, but 
confusion soon ensued, the pass-word uttered from mouth 
to mouth became known to the epemy, and the paean, 
sounded in Doric dialect on every side, from fViend and 
foe, rendered perplexity still greater, till at length the 
flight became general. Many stragglers, ignorant of the 
localities, were cut off by the Syracusan cavalry, many 
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perilled among the precipices, and more, doubtless, by 
the swords of an enraged and pursuing foe. Demosthenes 
now proposed, as the only means of safety, to abandon 
all hopes of conquest, and conduct the armament home : 
but Nicias refused to concur in a project which would 
expose him to severe and perhaps ruinous animadversion 
there. Crippled, however, in every offensive operation, 
disaster followed upon disaster, and Nicias at length 
yielded to necessity. 

As difficulties increased, the character of Nicias rose in 
proportion, and he who, in brighter days, seemed without 
energy to avail himself of fortune, exhibited a striking 
contrast to the general despondency.^ At the head of the 
lines, exerting his voice to the utmost, and combating, 
with an unruffled countenance, the inroads of anxiety ami 
disease, he cheered and consoled his troops. But no pen, 
save that of the historian himself, can describe the me- 
lancholy scene : the dead' unburied around, the dying 
vainly supplicatfng for relief, the soldiers dissolved in 
tears; and he who would learn, in all its unmitigated 
horrors, the details of this retreat, must have recourse to 
the masterly and unequalled original. Suffice it to say 
that of the whole army not one escaped. Multitudes 
were cut off by the pursuing enemy, numbers perished 
through the severities of the retreat, and the rest, in the 
last extremity, surrendered. Nicias and Demosthenes, 
in defiance of all faith, were publicly put to death, and 
the survivors experienced only a more miserable fate 
as wretched slaves in the stone-quarries of Epipolie. 
(B. c. 412.) 



VIII. ImTRIOUES of AlCIBIADBH. — TiSSAPHERNBS AND 
PhARNABAZUS. — ReTOLUTION at SaMOS. — PlSANDBR. — 

Overthrow op Democracy at Athens. — Restora- 
tion OF Alcibiades. — His Disgrace. — Battles of 

AROINUSiB AND AlOOSPOTAMI. — CaPTURE OF ATHENS. 

The consequences of the preceding calamity soon be- 
came evident The allies of Athens, hitherto restrained 
only by fear, proceeded to throw off her intolerable yoke. 
Euboea, almost as it were at her own door, set the ex- 
ample of defection, which was quickly followed by Les- 
bos, Chios, and other places, who all solicited the aid of 
Lacedemon ; and to add to her difficulties, the Persian 
satraps, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, simultaneously 
sent ambassadors to court the same alliance. Through 
the influence of Alcibiades with the Spartan ephor* £n- 
dius, Chios was selected as the favoured suitor, and 
Alcibiades himself offered to accompany the expedition ; 
and the result of his activity and abilities was not only 
the acquisition of the immediate objects of the voya&re, 
but the more valuable and important alliance with Tis- 
saphernes. 

But though reduced to such emergencies, Athens had 
not yet lost ner energy, and we soon find her resuming, if 
not superiority, at least equal sway with the Peloponne- 
sians over her more distant dependencies ; and the annual 
change in tlie Spartan administration removing Endius, 
the friend of Alcibiades, from his office, put an end to the 
influence of that able but unprincipled intriguer in the 
councils of Sparta, and .private instructions were der 
spatched to their commander to get rid of so dangerous an 
associate, even by private assassination. But probably 
informed of their base intentions by some friendly warning, 
Alcibiades withdrew from their armament, and took up 
his residence with Tissaphernes. In tliis juncture his 
views were directed to a restoration to his country, and he 
accordingly made overtures to the Athenian armament at 
5* (53) 
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Samofl, stipulating in exchange for his services, that the 
democratic government at Athens should be abolished, 
and an oligarchy substituted in its stead. His known in- 
fluence with the Persian satrap, and the prospect which 
he unhesitatingly held out of withdrawing him from the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, and rendering his pecuniary 
resources available to Athenian views, gamed the assent 
of the fleet at Samos : and Pisander, at the head of a depu- 
tation, was sent with the bold and hazardous proposition 
to Athens. His success was perhaps greater than he had 
anticipated ; for though the proposal was at flxst received 
with indignant clamour from some, and sullen murmurs 
from others, a decree was at length passed, appointing 
eleven commissioners, with Pisander at their head, to 
treat with Tissaphemes and Alcibiades, as they should 
judge most expedient for the state ; and they accordingly 
returned to Samos, and from thence to the Asiatic main- 
land, to negotiate with the satrap and Alcibiades. 

But whether that subtle politician felt himself unable 
to substantiate his promises with regard to Tissaphemes, 
or whether the proposition of Pisander and his colleagues 
was unpalatable to his views, he contrived to nullify every 
eflbrt for a reconciliation ; the conference broke up, and 
the deputation returned in much anger to Samos. But 
the negotiation, though unfavourable as regfarded the 
principal party, was still proceeding successfully for the 
views of the oligarchical party at Athens; and though 
measures were adopted in the prosecution of their scheme, 
little consonant to honour or humanity, in removing their 
principal opponents by the dagger of the assassin, the 
change was gradually advancing to a favourable issue; 
a council of four hundred was appointed, with full 
powers to conduct all the aflairs of state ; and one of 
their flrst acts was the confirmation of the banishment 
of Alcibiades. 

But at the time that the measures of the oligarchy were 
thus successful at Athens, a change of opinion had oc- 
curred at Samos in the Athenian armament Democratic 
principles again resumed their sway ; the generals Dio- 
medon and Leon were deposed, Thrasybulus and Thra- 
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flyllus appointed in their stead, and an oath required from 
all, whether Athenian or Samian, to uphold democracy, 
to consider the council of the Four Hundred as enemies, 
and to enter into no terms with them. A more important 
act soon followed, in a decree by the armament for the 
restoration of Alcibiades to all the privileges of an Athe- 
nian citizen, and his appointment as general of the forces. 
In the exultation of the moment, revenge was the upper- 
most feeling, and the armament was on the eve of passing 
a resolution to proceed at once to Athens, and restore 
the ancient constitution. Fortunately Alcibiades had 
both the prudence and patriotism to withstand so fatal a 
measure, which would not only have ruined all their in- 
terests in Ionia and on the Hellespont, but have plunged 
Athens itself into all the horrors of civil war. 

But the oligarchy at Athens had already the seeds of 
dissolution within itself; democracy, though depressed, 
was still secretly m favour, and leaders alone were wanted 
to accomplish a new revolution. Circumstances of out- 
ward alarm, and apprehensions of treachery within, justi- 
fied in some degree by the acta of the party in power,^ 
gave an impulse to the new feelings ; the people rose in 
opposition to the existing order of things, the soldiers joined 
them in thejr endeavours, and, after a vain attempt at 
conciliation, the leaders of the oligarchy retired from the 
city. The restoration of Alcibiades was decreed, and a 
new government, blending the oligarchy and democracy, 
and materially balancing each other's power, was esta- 
blished. 

A victory opportunely gained by the Samian fleet under 
Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus over Mindaru^, the Spartan 
admiral, off Abydos, tended considerably to strengthen 
the Athenian interest, and diffused universal joy ; and 
shortly afterwards Alcibiades himself gained another sig- 
nal victory over the same fleet, in which Mindarus was 
slain, and every ship taken by the Athenians ; a disaster, 
indeed, so severely felt, that Harpocrates, on whom the 
command devolved, thus laconically describes his situa- 
tion in a despatch to the government at home : ** Success 
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hat Idl us — Mindanis is dain— our men are starving^ 
we know not what to do." 

Under the able conduct of Alcibiades, success con- 
tinued to attend on the Athenians, and he, who, on his 
appointment at Samos, had found his country with scarcely 
any other dominions than what her walls surrounded, had 
now the proud gratification of feeling that he had restored 
supremacy to her fleets, extended the territories of the 
commonwealth, and, above all, gained over the Persian 
satrap, Phamabazus, to the Athenian cause. Under 
these circumstances, he determined to revisit Athens, 
after an exile of six years : his return was hailed with 
almost unanimous congratulations, and the appointment 
to the supreme command was the reward of his services. 

But this sunshine of popular favour was soon clouded. 
(b. o. 406.) While Alcibiades was at Athens, Lysander 
bad assumed the command of the Lacedsemonians, and his 
engaging manners and aflSibility forming a strong contrast 
to the usual roughness and austerity of Spartan habits, 
bad won over the entire aflTections and interests of Cyrus, 
the son of the Persian monarch ; and Alcibiades, on hid 
return to the fleet, found his favourite projects thwarted 
by this unexpected event. Another untoward circum- 
stance accelerated his downfall. Antiochus, under whose 
orders he had left the fleet, with positive commands to 
risk no engagement, imprudently disobeyed, and was de- 
feated by Lysander, with the loss of his own life, and 
fifteen of his vessels ; and, in the fatal precipitancy of 
disappointed hopes, the decree was passed, deposing Alci- 
biades from his rank, and appointing ten other com- 
manders in his room. 

But in spite of mismanagement, and almost judicial 
infatuation, fortune seemed unwilling to desert the Athe- 
nian arms. The ruinous system of Lacedcemonian policy 
of appointing their commanders only for one year, had 
already displaced Lysander; and Callicratidas had as- 
sumed the command, who, though an able man, retained 
too much of the spirit of an ancient Spartan to adapt 
himself to present times, or Oriental manners. A fleet 
of superior power, under eight of the newly appointed 
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. commanders, met him off the little island of Arginuss, 
and, as be disdained to fly, the Athenian fleet gained a 
complete and decisive victory. Above seventy triremes 
were destroyed ; more than 10,000 men were lost, and 
Callicratidas himself perished. 

Signal, however, as the victory had been, no less signal 
and unparalleled was the ingratitude of tbe Athenian 
people. A storm had arisen alter the engagement, which 
precluded the possibility of saving the wrecks of their own 
vessels, and the crews of twelve triremes were unhappily 
left to perish. On this ground^ six of the commanders 
who had conveyed the glorious intelligence of the victory 
to Athens, were impeached, condemned, and executed ! 
But the day of vengeance was now at hand. (b. c. 407.) 
Lysander, once more at the head of the Lacedsemonian 
forces, by his activity, his popularity, «nd his influence 
with Cyrus, had refitted the fleet so disabled in the battle 
of ArginusflB, and was now stationed at Lampsacus, 
whither the Athenian fleet, flushed with victory, fol- 
lowed him, and took up its position at Aigospotami. 

Having lulled the Athenians into security, Lysander 
to<^ advantage of the time when the crews were, as usual, 
on shore ; and suddenly attacking the vessels, deprived 
of their men, he secured possession of them, to the num- 
ber of one hundred and seventy : Conon alone, with eight 
vessels, and the sacred ship Paralus, escaping the general 
capture. He then landed, and the greater part of the 
forces, with all their generals, were taken prisoners ; but, 
with a severity too common to excite surprise, it was re- 
solved to put all who enjoyed the fatal distinction of 
Athenian citizenship to death : and, according to Plu- 
tarch, three thousand thus perished, Lysander setting the 
example with his own hand. 

The fate of Athens was now sealed. Lysander pro- 
ceeded, with his victorious fleet, to the Pirceus, and the 
Spartan kings, Pausanias and Agis, marching upon the 
city, fixed their head-quarters in the celebrated Academy, 
close to Athens. Without allies, without stores, without 
means of resistance, blockaded by sea and land; Athens 
awaited her fate in sullen despondency ; but famine at 
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length tamed the haughty spirits, and the city was sur- 
rendered to the conquerors, on the humiliating terms 
that all their ships, save twelve, should be given up ; that 
their walls and fortifications should be demolished ; and 
that, in fact, Athens should be the vassal of her con- 
queror. The bitterness even of these terms was not per- 
haps fully felt, till the dismantling of their walls and forts 
was commenced by Lysander, amid the pomp and pa- 
geantry of military parade, the sound of martial music, 
and the louder shouts of exultation, (b. o. 405. ol. 93.) 
Then, indeed, Athens must have felt that degradation 
was her portion. But her cup of bitterness was not yet 
full, and -she was made to di'ain it to the dregs. Demo- 
cracy was abolished; the popular assembly was extin- 
guished ; and the supreme authority, under the approval 
of Lacediemon, committed to a council of thirty. 



IX. GOVBRNMBNT OP THl TmRTY. — ^ItS TyRANNY AND 

Abolition. — Death op Alcibiades. — Retreat op 
THE Ten Thousand. — Aobsilavs. — His Expedition 
INTO Asia. — Success, and Recall prom thence. 

Athens, thus deprived of all command, save her own 
scantjT territory, and subsisting only in dependence on 
a foreign power, may seem to claim, for the present at 
least} little notice from Ihe mere general reader. The 
terror of her arms, and the power of her name, were, 
indeed, for a time annihilated; and intestine sedition, 
misery, and distress, alone marked the brief history of her 
paffes. The former government had been a bitter tyrant 
and imperious mistress; but under no government had 
Athens witnessed and felt so severe a fate, as under the 
domination of those who were emphatically styled the 
Thirty Tyrants, Every species of cruelty, injustice, and 
oppression, was practised by them under Lacedeemonian 
protection, till at length, roused to exertion by their 
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\9rong8, the democracy B|:ain found an able leader in 
their tried advocate and friend, Thrasybulus, by whoee 
able conduct in civil negotiation, as well as daring in 
military exploit, the Thirty .were driven from their short- 
lived power, and democracy once more re-established, in 
the same mitigated form which it had assumed after the 
expulsion of the Four Hundred. 

We do not, indeed, hear of Alcibiades afler the battle 
of Aigospotami) previously to which he had, in vain, 
attempted to warn his countrymen of their impending 
danger through thdir ruinous security; and it is only 
from imperfect accounts of later writers, that we ffain 
any information of his fate. After his deposition nom 
the chief command, he had retired to his estate on the 
Thracian Chersonese, where he was almost an eye-witness 
of the disaster that bad reduced his country to servitude ; 
but the existence of a man, whose element v^as intrigue, 
was but little consistent, either with the safety of the 
Thirty, or the authority of Lacediemon ; and he therefore 
retired into Bithynia, to avoid the machinations of his 
enemies^ Even at this distance, he was still dreaded, and 
perhaps his contiguity to Pharnabazus and the Persian 
court, in reality rendered biro more formidable. His 
house was attacked by a party of armed men, by whom 
instigated must be a matter of conjecture. Alcibiades 
sallied out, sword in hand, against his cowardly assailants, 
and repelled the base attack; but a shower of darts and 
arrows fVom a distance overwhelmed him, and thus 
perished this able and extraordinary being, before he had 
reached his fortieth year. 

At this period it was that the celebrated retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, known to every scholar by the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, occurred. It occupies a bright page in the 
transactions of the period, and is a splendid episode in 
the history of Greece : but though its glory may be said 
to extend to every state, Athens may be justly allowed 
to claim a double portion of the fame, conducted as it 
was under the auspices of one of her «ons, and recorded 
by his own immortal pen* 
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Death of Alcibiades. 



We return, however, to the more general current of 
Grecian affiiirs. 

Sparta still pursued her operations on the Hellespont ; 
and, under the^ble conduct of Dercyllidas, independency 
and security were afforded to the long line of Ionian and 
iEolian colonies, and everywhere peace, prosperity, and 
contentment prevailed ; while, by a treaty with the two 
satraps, Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus, it was expressly 
stipulated for the first time since the period of the Lydian 
monarchy, that "all the Asiatic Greeks should be coun 
pletely emancipated from foreign dominion :" a prouder 
trophy to the lame of Dercyllidas, secured as it is by the 
imperishable pen of the historian, than all the annals of 
sanguinary victory or desolating war&re. 

A domestic change was, however, now about to occur 
in the Lacedasmonian administration, of much importance 
in her future history. Agis, her king, had died ; and, 
through the influence of Lysander, and perhaps his own 
merits, Afiresilaiis, the haw brother of Agis, was elected 
to succeed him . Agis had, indeed, left a son, Leotychides, 
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behind him ; but some doubts existing as to bis legitimacy, 
afibrded an opening for the intrigues of Agesilaiis and 
his party. The prince laboured under the defect of 
lameness; and an ancient oracle had warned the Spar- 
tans " to beware of halting royalty," of which Leotychides 
availed himself in his eflbrts to exclude him from the 
succession ; but it was more ably answered by Lysander, 
that the Deity never could intend to admonish men to 
beware of a mere physical and accidental blemish, and 
that royalty would then only truly halt when one of 
doubtful extraction should ascend the throne. 

^gesilaiis was a prince of politic, but ambitious tem- 
perament, and longed for an opportunity of signalizing 
his reign by military exploits in the wider field of Asiatic 
warfare than the more limited sphere of his own country; 
nor was an opporttmity long wanting. 

The proverbial faithlessness of Tissaphemes rendered 
the ratification of the treaty of Dercyllidas a very doubt- 
ful point ; and Lysander strongly urged the sending an 
armament to compel its execution. Agesilaiis sought 
and obtained the command, requesting a council of thirty 
Spartans to attend him. (b. g. 395.) Never since the 
battle of Mycale had a Spartan king crossed the iEgean, 
and the Persian satraps could not but be proportionably 
alarmed at such an event. Agesilaiis, however, dis- 
claimed any hostile purpose ; and the faithless Tissaphor- 
nes attempted to elude his sagacity by negotiation, tilt 
his troops should be in a condition to act. He then sent 
a threatening declaration to the Spartan king, that unless 
all his forces were withdrawn from Asia, he must expect 
the vengeance of his master. Agesilaus was not taken 
by surprise, and made preparation, as if for an immediate 
descent on the satrap's own property ih Caria. Having 
withdrawn his attention and troops by this feint, he sud- 
denly turned upon the satrapy of Pharnabassus, and plun- 
dered the whole country, as far as Dascylium, the satrap's 
own residence ; and having enriched his army with the 
booty, returned into winter-quarters. The interval was 
zealously employed by Agesilaus, in preparations for the 
ensuing campaign, which was both announced and in- 
6 
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tended against the territories of Tissaphemes ; but that 
weak and wily satrap was in this instance again deceived 
by the truth. To the Sardian territory Agesilaus de- 
clared his intention to march, and thither he accordingly 
led his troops; while the unsuspecting Tissaphemes, 
never dreaming that the plan, if really intended, could 
have been so boldly announced, remained quietly in his 
palace at Sardis; The consequences of the surprise 
proved fatal to himself. The court of Susa, displeased 
at his weak and vacillating conduct, sent Tithraustes 
at once to behead the satrap, and supersede him in his 
command. 

(b. o. 305.) The first act of this new officer displayed, 
indeed, such inherent weakness in the Persian empire, 
that were it not related by the historian, who was not 
only a personal friend of the Spartan king, but was ac- 
tually a sharer in this very campaign, we should be al- 
most inclined, to doubt, or consider it as an act of private 
pique or jealousy between two rival powers, than as an 
act of aggression, connived and winked at by their mu- 
tual master. 

To obviate further hostilities against bis own princi- 
pality, he offered to negotiate on nivourable terms ; but, 
in the mean time, by way of lure, he pointed out the 
satrapy of Pharnabazus as a fair object of attack, and 
employment for the Lacedaemonian troops ; and, to ren- 
der the proposal more certain, he assented at once to ibe 
demand of Agesilaus to repay all the expenses of the 
invasion, and actually advanced thirty talents, or above 
29,000 dollars, to remove the war to another portion of 
the Persian dominions, 

A brilliant career of success was now open to the 
Spartan king, of which he was preparing to avail himself 
with a vigour and ability which promised the noblest re- 
sults, when the order for his recall reached him, to save 
the already tottering fabric of power at home. It was 
with a melancholy heart and reluctant step that he quitted 
the scenes of his past victories and future hopes ; but 
obedience was a Spartan duty, and he left the shores of 
the Hellespont (b. c. 394. ol. 96.) 



X. Dissatisfaction op the Allies. — Persian In- 
TBiouE. — Death op Ltsandbr. — Conon and Phar- 
nabazus. — Defeat and Death of Pisander. — Re- 
building OP the .Long Walls at Athens. — Peace 
OF Antalcidas. 

We must, however, briefly trace the circumstances 
which led to this unexpected event. 

Considerable dissatisfaction had existed towards Lace- 
daemon for her conduct since the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and several of the more important states 
hesitated not to express their open indignation at her op- 
{Nression and overbearing treatment Persian gold was 
not wanting to kindle these dissensions, and thus led to 
the necessity of recalling her distant armament. Thebes, 
Corinth, Argos, are accused, by the contemporary his- 
torian, of participating in this indirect influence; and 
Athens, though exculpated from any share in the trans- 
action, no doubt eagerly longed for an opportunity of re- 
gaining her long-lost power, and once more taking her 
natural position among the republics of Greece. 

A dispute between Phocis and Locris, artfully fomented 
by Theban intrigue, led the way to the commencement 
of hostilities. Lacedaemon was anxious for an opportunity 
to repress the insolence of that commraiwealth, and sent 
her troops, under Lysander, into Boeotia ; but, confiding 
probably too much in his past successes, and despising his 
enemy, he was unfortunately killed in an assault under 
the walls of Haliartus ; and Pausanias, who was advanc- 
ing to his support, was so dispirited at the event, that he 
solicited and obtained a truce, on the humiliating terms 
of evacuating Boeotia. The confederacy against Lacedae- 
mon, by this untoward event, was considerably increased 
in strength, and Sparta felt that, in Lvsander, she had 
lost the only hand that could control or direct her waver- 
ing councils, and the summons was immediately issued 
for the return of her monarch from the Hellespont. 

(63) 
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But, though the return of Agesilaus was most oppor- 
tune for the interests of Sparta at home, it was the signal 
for disaster to his Asiatic projects. Conon, after the Sital 
tmttle of Aigospotami, had fled to Evagoras, prince of ' 
Salamis, in the Isle of Cyprus ; but his patriotic views 
were ever directed to the restoration of his unhappy 
country. In Evagoras he found a kind protector, and in 
Phamabazus a willing associate in depressing the Lace- 
demonian power. Smarting under the injuries he had 
received in the spoliation of his country, and the degrada- 
tion to which such reverses had subjected him fmn the 
government of LacedsBroon, though Agesilaus personally 
had been a generous enemy, he coraially co-operated 
with Conon and Evagoras in collecting a naval force, and 
the result of their combined operations was the defeat of 
the Peloponnesian fleet off Cnidus, under Pisander, the 
brother-in-law of Agesilaus, in which fifly triremes were 
taken, and Pisander himself slain, (b. c. 894.) 

The consequences of this defeat were, inde^, most 
disastrous to the Peloponnesian cause. Chios, Sestoe, 
and other islands, proposed at once to Conon to renew 
their alliance with Athens, and nearly the whole fabric 
of power, so carefully raised by Agesilaiis, was demo- 
lished in an instant But this was not all. Phamabazus, 
with an energy unusual in a Persian satrap, and proceed- 
ing from a keen sense of the indignities he had suffered, 
resolved to carry the war in person to the coast of La- 
conia, where no Persian had ever yet appeared in arms ; 
and, under the able guidance of Conon, he efllected a 
landing near Phers, in the Messenlan Gulf, and ravaged 
the whole country round. Hastily embarking, before the 
Lacedaemonians could reach him m any force, he crossed 
over to Cythera, placed a garrison there, and then pro- 
ceeded to the Corinthian isthmus^ where the congress of 
the confederacy was assembled, and having concerted 
measures for the prosecution of the war, and lefl a sup- 
ply of money for the purpose, he sailed back in triumph 
to Asia. 

But the expedition ended not in an empty, though gra- 
tifying, revenge. The gratitude of the generous satrap 
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for the services of Conon, emboldened that patriotic in- 
dividaal to indulge the hopes of restoring strength and 
dominion to his prostrate city. He proposed to Pharna- 
bazus to transfer tlie expenses of the neet to Athens, with 
a restoration of her tribute from the islands, and that her 
walls should be rebuilt The grateful satrap not only 
gave a willing, though perhaps impolitic assent, but he 
furnished money for the expenses of the walls, and sent 
artificers to assist. The neighbouring states lent also 
their ready aid to the work: and Conon had the proud 
triumph of once moi;e restoring to the country, thirteen 
years after their demolition, the fortifications which gra- 
tified her pride, while they insured her power, (ol. 96. 
B. c. 393.) 

A variety of events succeeded, both in Greece and 
Asia, of different complexion, some favourable to Lace- 
doBmonian interests, and some to Athens and her confede- 
rates, but all tending in the result to render every party 
inclined to suspend their differences in a general peace ; 
and after many unsuccessful efforts at conciliation, a 
congress of all the belligerent powers was summoned by 
Teribazus, the satrap of Lydia, through the influence of 
Antalcidas, who had been deputed by the Lacedtemonian 
government to conduct the preliminary negotiation. The 
form of the summons being, indeed, a dictatorial requi- 
sition from the Persian monarch, was little likely to 
be gratifying to the Greeks in general, but the ministers 
of the various states appear to have little heeded the 
indignity of submission to such a mandate; and, after 
some trifling altercation on the part of the Boeotians, each 
party separately swore to the maintenance of the treaty, 
and thus once more, for a brief period, was tranquillity re- 
established in Greece, by the peace of Antalcidas. (ol. 
98. B. c. 387.) 
6* 



XI. Oltnthvs. — ^ExPEDinott into Thrace. — Seizurs 
OF Thebes bt Phcebidas. — ^Approbation of Sparta. 
— CoNCBMiioN or Olynthus. — Recovery or Thbbbb. 
— Sphodriab. 

It was a favourite saying of the Spartan king, that 
** LacedoBinon would he powerful enough, if Greece would 
he prudent." Had he reversed the position, and declared 
that Greece would he powerful, if Lacedtemon were pru- 
dent, he would have adhered more closely to the real 
situation of affiiirs. But Sparta had not yet learned 
moderation hy misfortune, and, fatally for herself, she soon 
embroiled the rest of Greece in a fresh war. The flourish- 
ing town of Olynthus, in the Chalcidic district, by its 
literal policy and able conduct, had acauired such a de- 
gree of^ power as to render it a formidable neiffhboar ; 
and accordingly, the leading men of the neighbouring 
cities, Acanthus and Apollonia, had successfully solicited 
the protection of Lacedtemon ; and Eudamidas was or- 
dered to proceed with a force immediately to Thrace, 
while his brother Phoehidas was to follow with reinforce- 
ments. Phoebidas, in his march northwards, encamped 
under the walls of Thebes, where dissension was, at the 
time, unhappily raging between the two polemarchs, or 
chief men of boeotia^ Leontiades and Ismenias. The 
former, finding his party weaker, treacherously took ad- 
vantage of the vicinity of Phoebidas, and invited him to 
his assistance, alluring[ him with the proposal of placing 
a Lacedtemonian garrison in the Cadmeia, or citadel of 
Thebes. The iniquitous proposal was accepted ; advan- 
tage was taken of a moment of unguarded security and 
festive celebration, and the citadel was delivered up to 
Phoebidas. Ismenias was committed to prison, and 
shortly after put to death; and four hundred of his 
party, terrified at the event, fled to Athens for protection. 

Hitherto Lacediemon was ignorant of what had taken 
place, and the disgrace of such a treacherous act could 

(66) 
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scarcely attach to her, and Jjeontiades hastened to Sparta, 
to mitigate the indignation which th^ unauthorized con- 
duct of her commander might excite. But the national 
enmity to Thebes, and the personal hatred of Agesilaus 
to the democratic party, were strong incentives to over- 
look an act of aggression which had ended so successfully; 
and Spartan virtue, and, above all, the character qf the 
monarch, hitherto free from every stain, received a wound 
over which the friendship of the impartial historian could 
throw no veil.. The measure, indeed, for a time, led to 
success, which bad not been contemplated in their Thra- 
cian expedition ; for though, at the first, Olynthus ably 
sustained her character, and routed the Lacedemonian 
army, under Teleutias, in which that able general was 
slain ; yet, deprived, as she was, by the unexpected revo- 
lution in Thebes, of the succours expected from that 
commonwealth, as well as Athens, she was finally 
compelled to sue for peace on terms of allegiance to 
Lacedoemon. 

But though Thebes had yielded, in a moment of sur- 
prise, to the treachery of her own commander, backed by 
Spartan forces, it was a reluctant thraldom, from which 
she oagerly sought to be emancipated ; and the hour was 
now at hand. Phyllidas, the secretary and confidential 
minister of the polemarchs, having occasion to visit 
Athens, met with Mellon, a former friend, but now an 
exile of the revolution ; and in the conversation which 
ensued, the exile found, that his friend, though in office, 
was still a patriot in heart; and a plan was laid to rescue 
their country. Mellon, with six associates, passed firom 
Attica to the vicinity of Thebes, and mingling with the 
peasants returning late io the evening from their work, 
entered the city unperceived^ and reached in safety the 
house of one of their firiends. Through the agency and 
stratagem of Phyllidas, they obtained access to the pole- 
marchs, who were celebrating at the time a festive season, 
devoted to love and pleasure ; and in the unsuspecting 
nH)ments of licentious revelry their assassination was 
easily accomplished. Leontiades was the next victim, 
tod here, too, equal success attended their plans. Pro- 
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/ ' Destruction of the Polcmarchs. 

ceeding from Uie house of Lcontiades to the prison, thejr 
releas^ its inmates, and thus added to their numbers, 
while messengers, who had been despatched to Attica, 
soon returned with the Theban exiles, and a fofce of 
Athenian auxiliaries, and the Spartan commander in the 
Cadmeia, alarmed at the attack, which was vigorously 
commencing, surrendered the citadel, on condition that 
his troops might depart in safety with their arms. Thus 
the advantages which had , lured Sparta to connive at 
her own in&mv, were speedily lost to her, and vengeance 
was soon to follow. 

Lacedemon was not of a temperament to brook such 
an indignity as that to which Thebes bad now subjected 
her, even if she could have done so with impunit}^ to her 
interests. The commander of the citadel, who, in their 
estimation, had basely betrayed his trust, was put to 
death, and even though it was the depth of winter, an 
army was immediately commanded to proceed to Bceotia. 
For reasons which are not satisfactorily explained, and 
which leave us only to the vague guidance of conjecture, 
Agesilaiis declined the command, alleging his age as an 
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excuse: a plea certainly valid in law, but a^rding no 
clue to his motives, for he might still be considered as in 
the prime of life, and full maturity of his experience, 
being hardly fifty-five, if we can at all define the ill- 
explained term of the historian.* Cleombrotus, his col- 
league on the throne, assumed the command, and by 
avoiding the nearer route, where Chabrias, the Athenian 
general, was posted, he marched by the Platcean road 
and entered the Bceotian territory. But the season was 
unfavourable to active operations, add therefore content- 
ing himself with this display of vigour, he left a portion 
of his forces under Sphodrias to awe the country, and re- 
tired into the Peloponnesus. 

But the campaign, apparently of little use, had con- 
siderable influence on after measures, and Athens espe- 
cially, dreading the usual ravages of her territory by a 
Peloponnesian force, became more than indifierent to the 
Boeotian cause. Thebes, however, haroily posseesed 
among her citizens two individuals, Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas, strikingly adapted to the emergency in which 
she was placed, and by the skilful management of the 
former, the Athenians were converted into warm and 
zealous partisans. Sphodrias, who had been left in com- 
mand in BcBotia, was persuaded by bribery, it is said, to 
tnake-an attempt on the Pirseus, and though it proceeded 
no further than some pillage, it roused Uie indignation 
and remonstrances of Athens. Sphodrias, was, mdeed, 
brought to trial, but the culpable pNEirtiality of Agesilaiis, 
influencing him against his better judgment, procured 
his acquittal, and the result was, that alliance with 
Thebes became as popular at Athens as it had been pre- 
viously distasteful ; and he who was not a friend to Boeo- 
tia, was esteemed an enemy to Athens. 

* Tfthp 'teaadpaxovfa d^' jyjJi;^. 



XII. AfisiSTAifCE OF Athens to Trebibs. — Growiko 
Jealousy of her power. — Unsuccessstl Negotia- 
tions. — Battub of Leuctra. — ^Jason. — Peace. — Re- 
, NBWAL OF War. — Epaminondas. — Inva8I(n« of La- 
coNiA. — Independence of Messenia. 

Under these circumstances Agesilaus could no longer 
decline the command, and he led bis forces into Boeotia ; 
the skill, howcTer, of Chabrias, the Athenian generaU 
prevented any decisive operations or advantages, and the 
plunder of the country was the principal measure taken. 

But the services of Athens were more important than 
merely defensive assistance ; a large fleet under Timo- 
theus, son of Conon, was sent to carry alarm and devasta^ 
tton along the Laconian coast, and thereby prevent the 
usual incursion into Bosotia : .the service was effectively 
performed ; and Timotheus then sailed to Corcyra, and, 
through the co-operation of a friendly party, gained the 
whole island to the Athenian cause. Ever jealous in the 
extreme, of Athenian influence in the western seas, Lace- 
demon made strenuous but unsuccessful efibrts to assert 
her power, and Coreyra, which had once more arisen to 
opulence and prosperity, became again the devoted scene 
w bloodshed and war. 

Relieved as Thebes now was from the incursions of 
her enemies, her oppressions towards the minor states of 
her territory, particularly those of Thespie and Platiea, 
partook of a character o^ severity, perhaps unavoidable 
m her circumstances, but which tended to' alienate the 
attachment of her alh'es ; and Athens, especially, looked 
with an eye of anxious ^lousy on her growing power 
in her own immediate neighbourhood. 

With these feelings, a general desire for peace pre- 
vailed, and a congress of ministers from the various states 
was assembled at Sparta, where a peace upon fair and 
honourable terms was agreed and sworn to by the several 
deputies. But the B^otian ministers, it would seem, 
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had either overstepped their powers, in assenting to the 
terms, or their private views led them, on cooler reflec- 
tion, to repent the step they had taken ; for, on the day 
after the solemn ratification of the treaty, the Theban 
ministers declined adhering to the engagement, and re- 
turned home to await, by their own unaided efforts, the 
issue of the war. Cleombrotus soon led the Peloponne- 
siah forces into Boeotia, and entering by an unfrequented 
mountain-road, proceeded unopposed on his march, and 
encamped near Leuctra. 

The forces which Thebes had been enabled to assem- 
ble, were decidedly inferior, but they had Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas at their head ; they were to fight in their 
own territory, for their altars and their hearths: and 
every excitement which could actuate men to daring 
courage, was studiously practised by their able leaders. 
The result was beyond even their sanguine hopes. 
Cleombrotus, Deinon, one of the polemarclis, Sphodrias, 
and his son Cleonymus, were among the killed ; and of 
seven hundred Lacedsmonians, scarcely three hundred 
remained alive, while the slaughter among the rest was 
proportionately severe, (ol. 102. B.C. 371.) The Pelo- 
ponnesians, indeed, gained their camp with some degree 
of order, but the completeness of their defeat was acknow- 
ledged by their soliciting a truce for the burial of the 
slain. 

The intelligence of the fatal event at Leuctra was re- 
ceived at Sparta with a magnanimity worthy of her 
earlier fame : and immediate measures were vigorously 
taken to avert its disastrous consequences. But foreign 
intelligence proved, fortunately, of more avail than her 
own exertion could have been. 

Jason, the tyrant of Thpssaly, one of those extraordi- 
nary men whom extraordinary times produce, had ac- 
quired a power, which no Greek or Grecian nation had 
yet assumed, and was aiming at that more extended 
conquest which Alexander afterwards attained. His 
career was, indeed, cut short by the hands of assassins, 
ere his plans were fully matured : but at the period of 
the battle of Leuctra, his situation as an ally of Thebes 
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led him to stand forward as the counsellor of peace. It 
was no part of his plan that any Grecian commonwealth 
should acc[uire that supremacy which he coveted for him- 
self; and though he saw with pleasure the humiliation 
of Lacedoemon, he desired not that Thebes should erect, 
on her ruins, an equally predominant influence. By his 
mediation, therefore, Lacedsemon was enabled to with- 
draw the remainder of her forces in safety from Boeotia. 
Athens, too, viewed with equal jealousy the success of 
the Theban arms ; and as her situation at this time af- 
forded her the honourable station of holding the balance 
of power, and as her councils were swayed by men as 
judicious in council as they were eminent in war, a con- 
gress was once more summoned at Athens, and the basis 
of the peace of Antalcidas again agreed upon, for a ge- 
neral suspension of hostilities. 

But the very terms of a peace, forbidding all forcible 
interference with other republics, and guaranteeing a 
nominal independency to every petty state, laid the foun- 
dation of those dissensions and conflicting interests which 
soon after broke out in open violence, and involved La- 
conia in almost inevitable ruin. Mantinea, a district of 
Arcadia, led the way in an attempt to restore the influence 
of her democracy, and secure its power by fortifying 
their citv : and though Lacedemon considered the event 
important enough to require the presence of Agesilaiis, 
his remonstrances were of no avail, and Mantinea suc- 
ceeded in her efibrta. Tegea, another district of the 
same country, followed in her wake, hot with a bolder 
and more alluring project of uniting the whole of Arcadia ; 
and thouorh the plan was at first oppc^ed, b^ that mixture 
of duplicity and massacre, which failed not in Grecian 
quarrels to attain its end, when other means were in- 
efiectual, success attended this scheme also. 

Roused by these transactions, and warranted by tho 
circumstances under which the revolution was effected, 
Agesilatis marched, though in winter, into Arcadia ; but, 
unable to bring on a general action, he took advantage of 
the season, to retire into Laconia, and dismiss his forces. 

But the Theban commonwealth lost not the oppor- 
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tanity thos afibrded to it of again assailing Lacedfleinon ; 
and its forces, augmented hj allies, marched into Pelo- 
ponnesus, under the able guidance of Epaminondas. In 
entering the country, however, by the way of Corinth, 
which, as a neutral party, had acted with caution and in* 
offensiveness towards all, the Theban commander pursued 
not the same policy and moderation which had ever 
marked his character: and the rava^^es committed by 
his army, over which, probably, consisting as it did of 
such allied troops, he could not exercise the requisite 
control, were the eventual source of much difficulty. 
Joined, however, by the Arcadians and Eleans, the troopa 
of Eparpinondas were no less than seventy thousand men ; 
and, with this overpowering force, they poured upon La« 
conia in two separate divisions. Joining again at Caryie,. 
on the brook CEnus, they rapidly marched towards Sparta^ 
and on the second day reached the bridge over the Eu- 
rotas, which led immediately to the city, carrying con- 
flagration and ruin in their train. 

(oL. 102. B. c. 369.) For centuries, Sparta had never 
seen a foreign foe ; amid all the desolations which she 
had inflicted on other states, her own immediate soil had 
never been desecrated by the foot of an enemy ; and as 
the smoke of the burning ruins marked the progress of 
the invaders, the unwonted sight was as intolerable to* 
the matrons of Sparta, as it was naturally alarming to- 
all. Agesilaus, however, made the best disposition of his- 
forces, which the unfortified and un walled state of his^ 
city would admit; but, though numerically weak, and 
perhaps in reality unable to cope with his assailants, the- 
recollection of Bpartan valour could still strike awe ; and 
the confederate army, though penetrating as far as the- 
hippodronie, or horse-course, and the temple of Neptune, 
close to the city, deemed an attack too hazardous, and- 
once more retired along the valley of the Eurotas, plun- 
dering and burning the whole country. 

In this emergency, Athens, after sonie little hesitation,. 

generously stepped forward to aid her fallen foe, and her 

able commander, Iphicrates, was posted in Arcadia, to- 

intercept the return of the confederates in their dangerous- 

7 
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Tpt88^fe of the mountains: but the fortune of Eptmi- 

'nondas prevailed, and the Athenian general offered no 

: serious iropedioient to his troops. 

But though Sparta herself was thus saved from the 

: grasp of the invader, the fairest portion of her territory 
was lost by the restoration of Messenia to independency, 
the recall of the long-unhappy race from the various 
abodes either of servitude or exile, and the building of a 
new city, Messena, at the foot of Mount Ithome, of which 
Epaminondas was the patron. 
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The supremacy, however, thus acquired by Thebes in 
' the sphere of Grecian politics, was more the sudden result 

* of the abilities of her leaders than the sure and gradual 
progress of a constitution with the elements of greatness 
m herself; and, unlike the dominion exercised by Ijace- 
doemon or Athens, was cemented by no early associations 

' of former sovereignty and long-conceded dererence. Her 

• confederates, the Arcadians, were among the first to 
. resist a superiority thus acquired and exercised, and the 
^spirit of dissatisfaction was encouraged by their able 
! leader Lycomedes, though no immediate breach occurred. 

A war, too, with Thessaly, added to the troubles which 
: now pressed upon Thebes, and Pelopidas proceeded 
thither, to act as might best serve the interest of his 
country. His mission, indeed, in its result, was not for- 
tunate, having by some imprudence of his own, been taken 
prisoner, though afterwards released by the exertions of 
nis countrymen ; but a circumstance connected with the 
expedition deserves record ; from the future celebrity of 
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the individaal, and connexion of his name with the de- 
clining fortunes of Grecian independency. 

On his first return from Thessaly, Pelopidas brought 
with him to Thebes, either as a hostage, or to afibrd him 
a more suitable education than his own country could 
supply, Philip, the younger brother of Alexander, kin^ 
of Macedonia, at this time a mere boy ; and in the mili« 
tary school of Epaminondas, and the then able leaders 
of BflBotia, Philip first acquired the rudiments of that 
military skill, which afterwards enabled him to become 
the master of Greece. But to return : — 

Lacedemon, relieved firom the pressure of BcBotian 
arms, was enabled to exert some vigour against the con- 
federates in Peloponnesus ; and a signal victory gained 
by Archidamasj the son of Agesilatts, over the united 
forces of Argoe, Arcadia, and Messenia, without the loss 
of a single Spartan, so affected the wliole city that, from 
the monarch on his throne to the lowest subject, tears of 
joy at the unwonted fortune burst forth, and if we may 
credit Plutarch, the battle was designated by the name 
of the Tearless Battle, because tears of joy alone, and 
none of sorrow, were shed. 

This event, however, with the growinj^f spirit of dissen- 
sion in their principal confederates, inchnea the Thebans 
to turn their eyes to the great king ; and Pelopidas was 
accordingly despatched on an embassy to Persia; but 
though the negotiations were ably and successfully con- 
ducted by the Theban minister at the court of Susa, the 
imprudent and haughty conduct of Thebes herself marred 
his able projects for Theban su)>eriority, promoted by Per- 
sian opulence and power : and thus Thebes was once 
more baffled in her efforis for empire. 

It would detain us too long, to narrate the many petty 
disputes and san^inary dissensions which still kept up 
the spirit of hostility in Greece, till the second invasion 
of Laconia by the Thebans under Epaminondas, and 
which terminated in the battle of Mantinea. 

Lacedsmon, humbled but not dispirited, perplexed but 
not despairing, still adhered to her purpose of resisting 
the dominion of Thebes : and some violences at Te^ea, 
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encouraged by Theban interference, and afterwards coun- 
tenanced and supported by the declarations of Epaminon- 
das, created such an alarm in Peloponnesus, that the gov- 
ernments of Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, in unison with 
Athens, joined the Lacedeemonian cause. 

This revolution of sentiment, encouraged, probably, by 
Laeedflemonian intrigue, led once more to the invasion of 
Laconia. Eparainondas marched at the head of* his 
forces as far as Tegea, to aid his party there, and circum- 
stances compelled him to remain there some time in 
inactivity, waiting for a favourable opportunity of attack. 
The allies of Lacedoemon were encamped in Arcadia, 
with considerable advantage of ground, watching his 
movements, while the larger part of their forces under 
Agesilaiis remained at home for the defence of Laconia : 
but this judicious measure was unwisely overpowered by 
ill-advised remonstrances, and Agesilaiis marched into 
Arcadia with all the forces he could assemble, leaving 
Sparta utterly defenceless. 

No sooner had this intelligence reached Epaminondas, 
than with the rapidity of a master-intellect he formed and 
executed his plan. Marching with all speed from Tegea, 
he took the nearer rout by Sellasia, and proceeded at 
once to the undefended city, when providentially, for so 
does tlie historian designate it, the tidings were commu- 
nicated by a Cretan to Uie Spartan king, who, instantly re- 
tracing his steps, was fortunate enough to reach the city 
before Epaminondas. So critical, however, was his return, 
and so sudden the attack, that a Spartan youth, Isadas by 
name, who had just quitted the bath, hearing the hostile 
sounds, rushed forth, hastily snatching a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other, and, naked as he was, pressed 
onwards to the foremost ranks, dealing destruction and 
death around. His bravery was inde^ rewarded by a 
public crown, but, with the anomalous severity of Spartan 
institutions, its irregularity was punished by a heavy fine. 
The prize was, however, snatched from tlie grasp of 
Epaminondas, and he returned to Tegea, with the glory 
alone of having traversed Laconia as a victor, and planted 
his hostile spear in the very agora of Sparta. 
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The disappointmdnt under the existing circtimstaiices 
In which the Theban leader was placed, decided him on 
the measure of a general battle ; and this resolution, 
which he announced to his troops in his public orders, 
was received with an ardour and enthusiasm, which at 
Mice proved and justified the mutual confidence of the 
commander and his troops. Nor did the result disappoint 
the expectations formed. The Theban phalanx, headed 
by Epaminondas himself, after some resistance from the 
LaccNJemonians and Arcadians, broke the opposing ranks, 
and disaster and complete rout was on the eve of ensuing, 
when the Theban general received a spear in bis breast, 
and fell. 

The dismay caused by this event, when succession in 
command was scarcely ever provided for in case of such 
emergencies, by Grecian armies, prevented the total 
discomfiture; and the Athenian cavalry, among whom 
Gryllus, the son of Xenophon the historian, ably distin- 
guished himself, till he received his death-wound, suc- 
cessfully projtected the retreat. Epaminondas lived till 
be heai^ that his troops were victorious, but expired un- 
der the operation of having the broken weapon extracted 
from his breast (ol. 103. b.€. 362.) 

His able companion in arms, Pelopidas, had shortly 
before fallen in an engagement in Thessaly; and with 
these two individuals expired also the short-lived but 
brilliant struggle of Thebes for supremacy in Greece. 

Agesilaiis does not appear to have been present in 
this battle of Mantinea, but to have remained at Sparta 
afler the recent alarm ; but the situation of this monarch 
seems to have been little enviable. He had mounted 
the throne with bright and splendid prospects : — his early 
success in Asia had opened to him a career as glorious 
as it was patriotic ; but a succession of melancholy re- 
verses, over which, apparently, he could exercise but 
little control, had reduced him to an almost nominal 
flovereignty, till he was, in fact, but the subservient 
officer oif the more powerful ephors. 

Under these circumstances, though now nearly four- 

icore years old, but still with unabated vigour, he availed 
7* 
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liittiBelf of an invitation to Egypt, and once more quitted 
Lacedaeroon, to encounter his ancient enemy, the Persian. 
Successful in his eflbrts, his heart again longed to re- 
visit his country, and, if possible, restore it to its proud 
pre-eminence. With the eagerness, perhaps, of conscious 
dissolution, he hurried his departure, even in the depth 
of winter : but his eyes never saw Sparta more. Sick- 
' ening on his voyage, be put into a distant port of the dis- 
trict of Cyrene, and there died ; and his body was con- 
veyed to ureece, to be entombed with regal honours in 
the sepulchre of his fathers. 

(b. c. 359. oim 105-2.) It was in the third year afler 
the battle of Mantinea, that, by the death of his brother 
Perdiccas, who had fallen in Ixittle under some IHyrian 
invaders, the crown of Macedonia devolved on Philip, the 
only surviving son of Amyntas, at the age of twenty* 
^ree; and certainly to no throne of ease or indolence 
did he succeed* The Illyrians, flushed with victory, 
were eager to extend their schemes of plunder : the Pob- 
onians were descending on another portion of Macedonia ; 
and Pausanias and Argaens, princes of the blood, and sup- 
ported, the one by Thracian, and the other by Athenian 
power, put forward their rival claims. 

But Philip was admirably adapted for the difficulties 
by which he was surrounded. His youth and graceful 
person won admiration ; his pleasing manners, and insi- 
nuating eloquence, secured affection ; and while his first 
exertions were directed to raise the desponding, and en- 
courage the diffident, and to lay the foundation of future 
success bv diligent attention to military discipline and 
exercise, he carefully obviated the dangers that might 
result from an immediate and overwhelming pressure of 
surrounding foes on his territoriea 

Judicious negotiations, accompanied by a seasonable 
though secret distribution of presents among tbe chiefi^ 
stopped the Illyrian and Poeonian hordes; and similar 
means produced a suspension of arms, at least, from 
Cotys, the Thracian supporter of Pausanias; so that he 
was enabled to devote his whole leisure and resources 
tgamst ArgiBus and his Athenian allite. 
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A signal victory at Edessa, in which Aigssua fell, and 
the Auenian troops were compelled to surrender, af^rd- 
ed him the means of converting his late assailants into 
friends. Dismi8t?ing all bis prisoners without ransom, 
and the Athenians, especially, with marks of peculiar 
kindness, he proceeded^ withdraw his forces from Am- 
phipolis,. the great cause of discontent and jealousy at 
Athens, and having thus laid the foundation of confidence 
and conciliation, he successfullv negotiated a treaty of 
peace and alliance with the Athenian government At 
leisure, then, from his more powerful enemies, his first 
efforts were directed against the Pieonians, whom he en- 
tirely subdued, and incorporated into his own empire. 

Pursuing his successful career, he next marched into 
niyria, and at the point of the sword, compelled not only 
a restitution of former conquests, but a considerable ex- 
tension also of Macedonian territory ; and thus, in the 
space of three years, did this young and active prince not 
only extricate himself from a succession of difficulties, 
which threatened to crush him in the outset of his course, 
but established his throne in comparatively greater se- 
curity and power than a Macedonian monarch had long 



XIV. Conduct of Athens towards Philip. — His Al- 
liance WITH Oltnthus. — Sacred War in Greece. 
— Phocis. — Philomelus. — Continued Success of 
Philip. — His March into Thessaly. — ^Defeat of 
THE Phooians. — End of the Sacred War. 

Athens had taken early advantage of her alliance 
with Philip, to make attempts on the powerful and im- 
portant city of Olynthus, at all times a dangerous neigh- 
bour to Macedonia. Potidsea, one of the original causes 
of the Peloponnesian war, was surrendered to the forces 
under Philip, and was yielded up by him to the Athenian 
government ; but Athens ill repaid the generosity of her 
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ally, hy forcibly seizing and retaining possession of Pydna, 
the only sea-port town remaining to the Macedonian 
territory. 

Philip in vain remonstrated a^inst the unjust aggres- 
sion, but Athens, at this time, apparently was under the 
guidance of intemperate and injudicious leaders at home ; 
and the prosecution of operations against Oiynthus was, 
in a great measure, suspended by this event. Amphi- 
polis, however, had been gained by the able measures, 
and still higher character, of Iphicrates, to the Athenian 
interest, and Philip saw that it was necessary to take 
stronger measures against his ungenerous ally. 

His first act, an alliance with the Olynthians, alto- 
gether unexpected, excited great alarm at Athens, which 
was by no means abated b^ the measures which the con- 
federate forces undertook, in reducing and annexing Am- 
phipolis to the territories of the Macedonian king, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession by the reduction both of Pydna 
and Potidiea, the latter of which Philib conceded to his 
Olvnthian allies. In all these successful actions, Philip 
still pursued his generous treatment of his Athenian pri- 
soners, not only dismissing them without ransom, and 
supplying their immediate wants, but furnishing convey- 
ance for them to Athens. 

Paralyzed, as it would appear, by these unforeseen suc- 
cesses, Athens looked on in infatuated and inactive in- 
difierence, and Philip proceeded next to acquire possession 
of the gold-mines at Crenidee, from whence, through his 
able management, an annual revenue of a thousand ta- 
lents, or nearly 1,000,000 dollars, accrued to him. 

But the energy of Athens against these serious en- 
croachments, and progress in power, of the Macedonian 
monarchy, was considerably crippled by the call for her 
best exertions against a confederacy of her allies in the 
JEgean : but the time when naval superiority was almost 
a prescriptive right of Athens, was loi^g gone by, and 
after many struggles, in which the bravery of her com- 
manders was but ill seconded by vigour at home, a treaty 
was at length concluded by her commander Chares, in 
which the independency of the island was fully acknow-^ 
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ledffed, and all title ta tribute or service from them, en« 
tirely abandoned. 

The seeds of new animosities in Greece had been sown 
shortly after the battle of Mantinea, and were now pro- 
ducing their wonted fruit That battle, disastrous, in- 
deed, to the vanquished, was equally so to the conqueror, 
in the irreparable loss of her commander ; and with all 
her enmity against Lacedsemon, Thebes had now lost the | 
power to render it effectual. Theban influence, however, i 
had induced the Amphictyonic or Sacred Council, com- 
posed of representatives from every state of Greece, who 
met twice every year at Delphi and Thermopylie, to im- 
pose a fine on Lacedeemon for their old aggression in 
Beizing the citadel of Thebes, but as power was wanting 
to enforce ^he sentence, it was little regarded by Uiose 
whom it principally concerned. It was, therefore, fol- 
lowed up by a similar decree against Phocis, for a sup- 
posed act of sacrilege in ploughing some ground adjoin- 
ing the temple of Apollo, at Delphi.* Private pique, 
however, rather than patriotic motives or religious scru- 
ples, is said to have incited this display of hostility against 
the unoffending state of Phocis. 

A Phocian maiden, of considerable wealth, was courted 
by a Theban suitor, but a youth of her own country won 
the prize ; and wounded pride and jealousy are said to 
have made the public enmity the unsuspecting instru- 
ment of private passion : and the war-note of a religious 
Orusade was sounded throughout Greece. But Phocisi 
hitherto little known among the states of Greece for the 
courage of its people, or the ability of their leaders, pos- 
sessed, in Philomelus, a chieftain ably adapted to the 
crisis. 

(b. c. 355. OL. 106-2.) Seconded by Lacedtemon, who 
was naturally involved in the quarrel, and by Athens, 
the ever-ready opponent of Thebes, he raised a body of 

* The city of Delphi was built near a deep and awful cavern 
towards the southern side of Mount Parnassus ; and such was the 
solemnity given to the delivery of the Delphian Oracles, that not 
only the temple itself, but the citv and neighbourhood, were held 
in toe greatest veneration.— ;$ee Cut, page 17. 
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mercentriee, and by his skill, aod activity and zeal, main- 
tained a successful and offensive war&re against Thebes, 
till he was unfortunately slain in a retreat among the 
Locrian mountains. But success, as was too often the 
case, was not, in this instance, dependent on the abilities 
of one man alone, however eminent; and in bis brother 
Onomarchus, Phocis found an equally zealous and able 
leader. 

It is certainly no slight proof of the decay of the once 
powerful republics of Greece, that a war of such a nature 
as the present, involving, as it did, tbe control, and the 
more than probable spoliation of the accumulated trea* 
Bures at Delphi, should have been left to the almost un- 
aided eflforts of such a petty state as Phocis. But Athene 
was still engaged with her political schemes of siggrandize- 
ment in Thrace, and hostility to Macedonia. The situa^ 
tion of the Macedonian monarch might seem tp have af^ 
forded a favourable opportunity for attack. He had lately 
married Olympias, an Epirot princess, and his nuptials 
had been solemnized with a magnificence and festivity 
much celebrated by the writers of his times. Th^ court 
of Philip, in consequence, became the resort of all that 
was gay and polished, and the monarch himself, for a 
time, was inclined to repose on the roses of his new 
situation. 

Tbe plan of Athens had combined an attack on Mace* 
donia on every side, while intestine discord was studiously 
fomented within. But Philip was not a character to rest 
ingloriously, when honour and interest summoned him 
to the field. Despatching Parmenio, his ablest general, 
against the Illyrians, he marched in person against the 
insurgent Pieonians, and putting a speedy and effectual 
stop to the progress of insurrection there, he turned into 
Thrace, and pursued his career with such undeviating 
and rapid success, that, according to the language of the 
celebrated orator, he made and unmade what kings he 
pleased. 

It was in the full tide of these Thracian successes, that 
messengers of good fortune accunMilated upon him with 
a rapidity which almost created apprehension in his mind 
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as to the duration of his (nrosperity. SucceEsful himsolf, 
he received intelligfence of an important victory gained by 
Parmenioover the lUyrians, and almost immediately after, 
a messenger arrived with the tidings, so gratifying at all 
times to Grecian feelings, that his horse had won • the 
palm in the Olympian race, and to complete all, a third 
despatch informed him that his queen had brought him 9 
son and heir, afterwards the great Alexander. 

Methone, indeed, a frontier-town, delayed the arms of 
Philip for some considerable time ; and before its walls 
be received a dangerous wound, which caused the loss 
of sight of one eye. It however, eventually capitulated, 
and the town being dismantled, its lands were annexed to 
Macedon ; and by these successes, the territories of Philip, 
became, indeed, of formidable size, extending from the 
Euxine to the Adriatic. 

An opportunity soon offered itself for Philip to lake 
part in the conflicts in Greece. The Thessahans, after 
the assassination of Jason, had been subjected to the sway 
of Alexander of Pherae, one of the most detestable tyrants 
that ever oppressed a country. He was, however, shortly 
murdered ; and Lycophron, with Tisiphonas and Pitho- 
latis, obtaining the command, proved equally intolerable 
oppressors; under these circumstances the nobility of 
Thessaly, with the AlcmseonidiB, descendants of Hercules, 
at their head, solicited the aid of Philip, who boasted of 
the same origin with themselves : and by their united 
efforts, Thessaly, for a time, was liberated from the 
dominion of its tyrants. 

But Philip*s Ions detention at Methone, and the dan- 
gerous nature of his wound, emboldened Lycophron to 
resume the sovereign authority; and as the Phociana 
supported his claim, Philip became involved in the gene- 
ral quarrel. Onomarchus marched into Thessaly, and 
joining the forces under Lycophron, obtained such signal 
successes ov^r the Macedonian troops, that Philip was 
compelled to retreat into his country, a movement which 
he conducted in the face of superior and victorious forces, 
with such consummate skill, as to entitle it to the acknow- 
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ledged distinction of one of the most masterly operations 
of antiquity. 

But Philip wanted neither the energy nor the power 
to repair disasters; and, shortly after, returning into 
Thessaly at the head of his forces, he obtained a decisive 
victory over the Phocians and Lycophron, in which Ono- 
marchus was slain, and Lycophron, flying to Pherae, was 
compelled to surrender the town and himself to the Mace- 
donian prince. 

By these successes, Philip obtained a celebrity through- 
out Greece, hardly equalled; h& was considered the 
liberator of Thessaly, the avenger of Phocian sacrilege, 
and the t;hampion, as it were, of the offended deity. The 
alarm of the war-party in Athens was now considerable ; 
and had Philip been inclined to have availed himself of tho 
opening which his success afforded of marching to Ther- 
mopylie, which he justly called the Key of Greece, be- 
fore Athens could send a force to stop his career, he 
might, perhaps, even at that early period, have become 
the master and arbiter of her fate. 

But Philip was still moderate in his avowed views; he 
did, indeed, at the instigation of his allies, march to the 
pass, but a body of Athenians, under Diophantus, had 
preoccupied the post, and he returned into Thessaly at 
his leisure; though it suited the views of Athens ta pro- 
mulgate to the world, that this daring attempt on Ther- 
mopylis! had been frustrated by her vigilance and activity. 

The defeat of Onomarchus, and the blow to the Phocian 
cause, at length put in motion the tardy aid of her con- 
federates; Athens, Lacedaemon, and Achaia, sent their 
respective forces, and another brother, Phayllus, was cho- 
sen to the supreme command, and ably maintained the 
extraordinary renown of his family ; but his career was 
unhappily soon finished, not like his brothers, on the field 
of battle, but by the slower inroads of decline, which car- 
ried him off in the full vigour of his age and intellect. 

In this emergency Phfeleecus, the son of Onomarchus, 
though under age, was chosen commander ; but the war, 
through the exhaustion of the several parties, now lan- 
guished for some considerable time, being confined to 
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petty skirmishes, and unimportant incursions and repri- 
sals. But Philip, though apparently taking no active 
part in the transactions of the period, was gradually lay- 
in? the foundation of a naval powrer, which, while it en- 
abled him effectually to repel the injuries which his 
commerce was continually receiving from Athenian fleets 
and cruisers, excited in no small degree the jealousy and 
apprehension of his rival. His recovery of the sea-ports 
of Macedonia had, no doubt, aided his plans, and, proba- 
bly, his alliance with Qlynthus contributed to the success 
of his measures, for we find him not only successfully in- 
vading Imbros and Lemilos, but capturing also a rich fleet 
of merchantmen from the more contiguous port of Ge- 
nestus in EuboDa ; and, what perhaps was a keener insult 
to Athens than all, carrying off the sacred ship Paralus 
from the harbour of Marathon. 

A more serious blow was, however, now meditated 
against Philip, in detaching Olynthus from his interests, 
and uniting it with Athenian policy; whether the idea 
originated in Athenian or Olynthian intrigue we know 
not, but the result was soon manifest, and though peace 
with Athens was the first step, war with Macedonia was 
the natural progress. ' It was, however, a fatal step on 
the part of Philip's old ally, for, though Athens sent some 
assistance under the command of the dissolute Chares, it 
hardly even sufficed to stay its rapid ruin. 

In the dilemma to which this precipitancy had reduced 
them, the Olynthians made propositions to the Mace- 
donian king, but his reply wjas that " it was too late : they 
must quit Olynthus, or he Macedonia." Surrender, then, 
was their only alternative, and Philip but pursued the 
natural interest of his country in abolishing thfc republic, 
and annexing all the towns of the confederacyj and their 
territories, to his own already extended empire. 

Atheiffi was now as eager for peace as she had been 
intent on war; and, afler some preliminary steps, a de- 
putation of ten was despatched to Pella, where Philip 
then was^ to ascertain his feelings and dispositions. 
Among these deputies was Demosthenes, and Philip re- 
ceived the embassy with that courtesy and afikbility which 
8 
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at all times characterized his hahits; and when the 
orator^s turn came to address the prince, his courage 
altogether sank, his voice and memory feiled, and a few 
indistinct and awkward sentences were all that he could 
utter. The urbanity of the monarch, however, led him 
to treat the deputation with all the respect which their 
station required ; and he sent his ablest ministers, Par- 
menio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, to Athens, to conclude 
the negotiations thus commenced at Pella. 

The Phocian or Sacred War was still dragging its slow 
length along, though its most attractive cause, the Del- 
phic treasure, had melted away beneath the various ag- 
gressions committed upon it, and, after many fruitless 
efforts, its final settlement was committed to the manage- 
ment of Philip, whose popularity and influence at last 
insured, after upwards of ten years' sanguinary strug^gle, 
a auiet, and to most parties, a satisfactory conclusion: 
and the severer judgment of the Amphictyonic Council, 
to whose jurisdiction the punishment of Phocis was re- 
ferred, was mitigated by the milder spirit of the Mace- 
donian prince. The forfeited rijcht of Phocis however, 
to a seat in the Amphictvonic Council, was transferred 
to Philip ; and, on his sending to the co-estates of Greece 
a courteous notice of his election to the seat, the intima- 
tion was received at Athens, if not with insult, at least 
with indignation, and the violence of party-spirit so far 
prevailed, that it was decreed^ that the Athenian people 
admitted not his claim to be an Amphictyon. 

But under all the various, and we might almost term 
them, petty occasions of provocation, in which the war 
party indnlged against this prince, Philip evinced a mode- 
ration and forbearance, a tone of conciliating courtesy, and 
even condescension to their caprices, which formed a 
striking contrast to the overbearing haughtiness of the 
sovereign multitude of Athens. When the calumnies of 
the Athenian orators were related to him, he pleasantly 
acknowledged his obligations to them in compelling him 
to be so careful of hjs conduct, ** For it must be my busi- 
ness," he said, " by my actions to prove them liara" 



XV; New Sacred War. — Alliance op Athens with 
Thebes. — Battle of Cheron^a. — Assassination of 
Philip. — Succession of Alexander. — His Diffi- 
culties, AND Triumph over them. — Revolt at 
Thebes. — ^I^-s Capture and Destruction. 

A NEW Sacred War, orlginatirtg in some real or sup- 
posed sacrilege committed by the people of Amphissa, a 
small town of the Ozolian Jjocrians, in the immediate 
vicinity of Delphi, brought Philip once more on the stage 
of Grecian politics, (b. c. 339. ol. 110-2.) Appointed to 
the honourable and important station of general-in-chief 
of the Amphictyonic Council, he attended the meeting at 
Tbermopylse, and issued his requisition for the confederate 
forces to attend him. To Athens, indeed, which had de- 
nied his authority as an Amphictyon at all, no summons 
was sent ; and with a spirit of party feeling which in- 
dicated hostility not only to Philip, but to all that portion 
of Greece which acknowledged the authority of the 
council, they even decreed large assistance to the Am- 
phissians. 

Philip's vigour and ability, however, triumphed over 
every difficulty, and the sacrilegious insurgents were re- 
duced to unconditional submission. Athens, qr rather 
the war party of Athens (for a party, with the able Pho- 
cion at its head, had always, though unsuccessfully, 
opposed these democratic sallies), now saw that almost 
their very safety depended on exciting such a confederacy 
against Philip, as might not only impede, but baffle his 
formidable power : and the situation of Thebes afforded 
the most favourable hopes of engaging her in their views. 
Demosthenes proceeded thither, and by his eloquence, 
and perhaps still more by the unlimited nature of the con- 
cessions which he made to the supremacy of their once 
dreaded and hated rival, he gained their concurrence in 
his schemes, and the united forces of Athens and Thebes 
marched to the frontiers of B<sotia, and took their station 

187) 
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BATTLE OF CBERONJBA. 




Deinoethenes practising elocution on the Bea-sbore. 



at Cheronsea. Still Philip showed no inclination to re- 
taliate : he even condescended to renew bis urgent en- 
deavours to conciliate the parties in arms against him, but 
his attempts were treated as indications of weakness, and 
not of sincerity; and at length, in self-defence, ahd in 
virtue of his authority as general-in-chief of the Amphic- 
tyonic Council, he marched towards the assembled troops 
in Cheronsea. Of the military operations of this battle, 
we have, unfortunately, no well authenticated account, 
save that the result was a complete discomfiture of the 
allied troops of Thebes and Athens. 

Demosthenes was a sharer in the conflict, but his 
courage was more adapted to stem the violence of popular 
passion from the rostrum than to encounter the clash of 
arms — ingloriously abandoning his shield, he sought his 
safety in flight 

The conduct of Philip after the battle towards his van- 
quished foes merited and acquired the highest commen- 
dation. With a clemency unusual in Grecian warfare, 
but by no means rare in him, he dismissed all his prisoners, 
and even provided clothing for tliose who needed it 
The story indeed is told, that on dismissing them, they 
iolicited apparel to enable them to return home, upon 
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which the monarch replied to those about him, '* These 
people seem to think that we have been fig^hting for joke." 
With a more generous attention to the sympathies of the 
survivors, he waited not for the usual application for the 
bodies of the dead, but anticipated their wishes: the 
bodies were burned, and the bones carefully conveyed to 
Athens ; and though dreading, and indeed meriting severe 
reprisals, neither Thebes nor Athens suffered a single in- 
jury from the vengeance of the conqueror. 

Justly raised by circumstances to tne proud eminence 
of supremacy in Greece, Philip now meditated the bold 
attempt of retaliating on Persia the invasion she had 
formerly inflicted on Greece — and his general^. Attains 
and Parmenio, were already sent forward into Asia ; when 
an event occurred, which for a time saved the dominions 
of the great king from their impending fate. On occa- 
sion of the marriage of his daughter Cleopatra, Philip re- 
newed the splendour and hospitality which had so distin- 
guished his own nuptials, but in the midst of the joyful 
solemnities, as Philip was^ entering the theatre, he was 
stabbed to the heart by Pausanias, a young Macedonian 
of high rank, and instantly fell dead. The assassin was 
instantly pursued and killed, and his death precluded all 
authentic information as to the motives of the deed. (ol. 
111. B. c. 336.) Various surmises were of course sug- 
gested and disseminated, though the more currently 
credited opinion ascribed it^ the base policy of the court 
of Susa. 

The character of Philip exhibits many of the finest 
traits. His regard for the rights of his subjects is one 
of the most prominent. On one occasion he had, when 
under the influence of wine, decided the cause of a poor 
woman unjustly. " I appeal," said she, " from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober." Pleased with her firmness, and struck 
with the truth of her reasons for appealing, he re-exa- 
mined the aflSiir, reversed his former decision, and made 
f reparation firom his own treasury. 

The death of Philip caused no ostensible change either 
in measures or men. " The king's name," as the youth- 
foi monarch told his people, " was indeed changed, but 
8* 
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the king, they shoold find, remained the same." Thes* 
saly, the oldest and most valuable ally of his father, 
elected Alexander as their head ; and be then proceeded 
to take his seat in the Amphictyonic Council, as the un- 
opposed and acknowledged successor of bis father. 

His next step was to secure his appointment as gover- 
nor-general of Greece, in the expedition against Persia, 
wbich Philip bad designed, and indeed already begun; 
and in a congress summoned at Corinth, as the most con- 
venient spot for lYk republics of Greece, Alexander waa 
almost unanimously chosen; the Lacedaemonians alone, 
through offended pride, objecting to the measure. ** They 
had been accustomed,'' they said, ** to be leaders of Greece, 
and not to be led by others." 

But while success was thus attending the monarch in 
his favourite projects, difficulties and dangers, fomented, 
probably, by Persian gold, and Athenian intrigue, were 
threatening his dominion at home. Illyrians, Tribal- 
Hans, and other hostile tribes, took advantage of the new 
succession to try once more the fate of arms. 

But the power of Philip was not weakened by being 
transmitted to a younger arm ; and, with an impetuosity 
and speed which baffl^ almost all the calculations of bis 
assailants, Alexander and his generals so poured upon 
his various foes, that resistance was in most instances 
confined to a solitary blow. While, however, he was 
thus engaged in crushing the hostile efforts of barba- 
rians, a nearer and more formidable danger was concert- 
ing against his power in Greece. 

Both Thebes and Athens, though so leniently treated 
by the conqueror of Cheronaea, still reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the curtailed authority to which that defeat 
had reduced them ; and a rumour of Alexander's death 
having reached Boeotia, Thebes at once threw off the 
lightly-imposed yoke, and organized an active and able 
revolution. But here, again, the rapidity of the Mace- 
donian thwarted their best-concerted plans. 

Intelligence having reached Alexander, in his distant 
wars, of the schemes in agitation, he instantly deter- 
mined to ma)rch towards the seat of danger. In seven 
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days, he reached Tbesaaly ; in six more, he was already 
in BoBOtia, to the evident consternation of his opponents. 
But Alexander still hoped that his rapidity would pave 
the way for advances towards submission ; — ^his own im- 
mediate views led him to conciliate, and not irritate 
parties in Greece ; but these wishes were but ill seconded 
oy those in power in Thebes, for though a numerous 
party was desirous of peace and safety, on almost any 
terms, the vigilance and activity of the leaders were 
effectually exerted to prevent any negotiation. Alex- 
ander, too, as commanding under the authority and bv 
the title of general-in-chief of the Amphictyonic Council, 
was ill able to exert' all the control he could have wished 
over his various troops ; and an assault being made on 
part of the walls, apparently without his orders and 
Knowledge, he was compelled to lead the remainder of 
his forces to sustain those already engaged : and Thebes 
became almo^ the unwilling prey of the captor. Those 
Grecians in the army of the conqueror, who had .already 
experienced the severity of Theban t3rranny, gave a 
dreadful loose to their infuriated passions; and every 
horror that could be practised by an unlicensed soldiery 
befell the hapless city. The calmer judgment of her 
conquerors on her future state, was scarcely less credita* 
ble to the council which dictated the decree. It waa re* 
solved that the Theban state should be utterly annihi- 
lated, her town razed to the ground, the surviving women 
and children sold into slavery, and its territory become 
the property of the victorious ailies. 

Whether Alexander had influence enough, at his very 
early age, to have prevented this melancholy catastrophe, 
is nowhere precisely asserted. That he did interfere to 
save some is conceded by all : the house of Pindar, and 
all cx)nnected by blood with the poet, were among the ob- 
jects whom he studiously and successfully strove to save ; 
and it is recorded by Plutarch, who certainly, as a B<bo- 
tian, had no predilection in his favour, that, in after-life, 
no Theban ever made a request to him which did not 
meet with a ready and favourable attention. 

Intimidated by the fate of Thebes, Athens, and other 
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States who had favoured her views, sent emhassies to the 
youthful monarch, to deprecate his resentment, and were 
all courteously received, and their apologies accepted: 
and Alexander, having thus successfully crushed every 
opposition which had assailed his newly-mounted throne, 
returned into Macedonia, to prepare for the more bril- 
liant theatre on which he was hereafter to display his 
talents. 



XVI. Invasion op Persia. — Visit to Ilium. — Battub 
OP Granicus. — Battle of Issus. — Subjugation op 
Tyre. — Submission of EkivPT. — Alexandria. 

Intrigue and gold had been long substituted in Persian 
diplomacy for the more offensive weapons of warfare ; 
and we .have seen with what effect the court of Susa had 
contrived to embroil the various Grecian republics in mu- 
tual dissensions, thus averting from herself the fate which 
her opulence invited, but her strength could not resist 
The retreat of the Ten Thousand had exposed the inhe- 
rent weakness of the Persian monarchy not only to its 
owner, but to all Europe, while the smalt number of the 
forces which had thus ejected their return in the face of 
the assembled masses of their opponents, as well as the 
comparatively scanty troops led by Agesilaiis with such 
successful result into Asia, added encouragement and 
confidence to hopes of future conquest 

During the long and inefiicient reign of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the brother of the younger Cyfus, Persia had 
degenerated greatly; and the dissensions in his family 
towards the glose of his life, too common even at this day 
in Oriental courts to excite surprise, had added greatlv 
to the difficulties which surrounded his successors, thougn 
the vigour of Bagoas, the prime minister, and Mentor, a 
Rbodian officer of much experience and influence in the 
Persian service, for a time diverted the current of dis- 
aster. 
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At the period when Alexander succeeded to the power 
and projects of bis father Philip, Darius Codomanus filled 
the throne. He had exhibited some degree of military 
vigour and ability in the earlv part of his life, in the 
various commands to which he had been appointed ; and 
it was hoped that his activity and zeal would avail to stem 
the tide which was pouring in to overwhelm the tottering 
empire. But the predicted hour was come ; — Persia, like 
her precursor empires of Babvlon and Assyria, bad been 
an instrument in the hand of the Almighty, and having 
effected the purpose of His inscrutable wisdom, was now 
in her turn to yield to the youthful monarch, whom pro- 
phecy had pointed out as the conqueror of the East, and 
the founder, or rather the root, from whence the four 
great dynasties, or kingdoms, were to branch forth and 
spread over so vast a portion of the civilized world. 

(b. o. 334.) In the spring of the year, Alexander quitted 
Macedonia on his Eastern expedition, at the head of 
thirtjT thousand infantry, and about five thousand cavalry. 
Leaving Antipater in Greece, to watch over his interests 
at home, he reached Sestos on the Hellespont, where he 
found his fleet awaiting his arrival. To Parmenio, the 
fkvourite and valued general of his father, was intrusted 
the care of transporting the troops across the strait, while 
the king indulged his ardent imagination by a visit to the 
shores of liium, the tomb of Protesilaus, and the tumuli 
of Achilles and Patroclus. 

But delay was no portion of Alexander's character, 
and he therefore basoned to join his troops, which had 
effected their landing at Abydos, and were already en- 
camped near Arista. The rapidity of the Macedonian's 
movements had, indeed, taken the Persian court by sur- 
prise; with the weakness of a fiilling cause, they had 
flattered themselves that danger was at an end with the 
life of Philip, and despised the youth of. Alexander. 

Mentor, the Rhodian, and Bagoas, the prime minister, 
were now dead ; the place of the former was, indeed, 
occupied by his brother Memnon, who was related by 
marriage to a Persian satrap : but jealousy and distrust 
considerably curtailed his powers. The satraps whose 
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provinces were more immediately tbreateDed, held a 
council of war, and the advice of Memnon was to avoid a 
general action, and retreat before the enemy, de^^troying 
the country as they retrograded, and thus leave famine 
and desolation to execute the work which their own re- 
sources were unable to effect The counsel was appa- 
rently judicious, but Arsites, the satrap of Hellespontian 
Phrygia, warmly declared against a proposition, which 
involved so much of loss and human misery in its detail ; 
and, as humanity and courage recommended his declara- 
tion, it was resolved to oppose the progress of Alexander, 
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by a trial of arms; and at the passage of the Granicus 
the first struggle ensued. In was, indeed, rather a gallant 
conflict between individual chieftains, than a regular en- 
gagement of the troops. 

Alexander, at the head of the companion cavalry, 
dashed into the ford : and, foremost in the danger, was, 
immediately on his landing, attacked by a troop of horse, 
under Mithridates, son-in-law of Darius ; but, disregard- 
ing all personal risk, he not only did not avoid the charge, 
but spurred his horse onwards, and with one thrust of 
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his lance slew the Persian leader ; at the same instant 
Rhesaces, another Persian of high rank, made an attack 
on the king, and succeeded so far as to strike off a por- 
tion of his helmet, but his life too paid the forfeit of his 
rashness. 

While thus engaged, Spithridates, the satrap of Ionia, 
had come behind him, and had already raised bis arm to 
strike a blow on the king's defenceless and exposed head, 
when Clitus, the son of Dropidas, providentially rushed 
in, and with one blow struck the Persian's uplifted shoul- 
der from his body. The example thus set by their mo- 
narch could not fail to be followed by all his troops, and 
the rout of the Persians soon became general. 

The consequences of this victory paved the ready way 
for his obtaining possession, in rapid succession, of all 
Asia within Taurus ; ai)d his progress for a time almost 
resembled the march of a rightful sovereign through his 
dominions, appointing his own satraps, and regulating, the 
payment of tiie revenue into his own treasury. 

The rich provinces of Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria, the 
important cities of Sardis and Ephesus, with all their 
treasures, rapidly and readily submitted to his authority ; 
and Miletus was compelled to bow to the same overpow- 
ering destiny. 

Memnon was now appointed commander-in-chief both 
of the land and naval forces ; the latter enabled him to 
reduce several of the islands in the ^gean ; and his plan 
was to proceed to the Hellespont, to cut off Alexander's 
communication with Europe; and while Darius should 
bring against him the overpowerinff forces of Asia, that 
himself should overrun and conquer Macedonia. Persian 
gold, too, still maintained an effective party in Greece, 
and Lacedeemon was, at all times, ready to wreak her 
hatred against Alexander for his presumptuous assump- 
tion of a conraiand which they considered their own ex- 
clusive right. But death, which regards not the schemes 
of policy or ambition, removed Memnon from the unequal 
strife, and in him the ill-fated monarch of Persia lost his 
ablest prop, and Alexander was relieved from his appre- 
hensions with regard to Greece. 
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The battle of Issus soon ensued, and its result appa 
rently astonished all calculations save those of the con- 
querors. Darius, with a vigour worthy of his former 
fame, and with the spirit of a man whose throne was staked 
upon the die, put himself at the head of his forces, and 
marched into Syria to meet and repel the invader. But 
the fortune of Alexander prevailed, and Darius was com- 
pelled to fly from the field of battle, leaving his tent and 
its furniture, and what was still more painful, its inmates, 
consisting of his mother, his wife and children, in the 
power of the conqueror. 

It has been insinuated by some ancient as well as mo- 
dern historians, that the conduct of Darius on this event- 
ful field was marited by cowardice, and that his flight 
was premature and rash; but it seems difficult to believe 
that a prince of known and tried valour should, on such 
an occasion, forget the courage which had ever marked 
his career ; when all that was dear and valuable to him 
as a man and a monarch was at stake, act a spiritless and 
dastardly part. And, indeed, on a fair balance of the 
evidence before us, we may be warranted in asserting 
that the conduct of Darius on the field of Issus was 
honourable and brave, and that he did not quit tho scene 
till all hopes of final success had failed. But though he 
lefl such valued pledges behind htm, they fell into the 
hands of a generous captor, who warred for glory and 
empire only. His treatment of the Persian princesses 
was marked by tenderness and sympathy. A stor^, in- 
deed, is fiimiliar to our boyish years, and its impression is 
ably heightened by the painter^s art, that Alexander, in 
company with Hephsestion, visited the royal ladies, when 
the friend was mistaken for the monarch; but the cha- 
racter of Alexander needs not the aid even of such a tale 
to heighten its humanity and benevolence, and, perhaps, 
what It loses in the chivalrous tenor of the story, it amply 
gains in the more honourable decision which induced him 
•* et juvenis, et coelebs, et victor,'' to refrain from even 
looking on the beauty of the Persian queen. Struck by 
the report of his generous conduct to his prisoners, Darius 
is said to have uttered a prayer that if it were decreed 
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that the empire should pass away from himself, it might 
descend to his noble-minded victor: and he shortly after 
despatched two embassies in succession to open a negotia- 
tion, and offer a ransom for the restoration of his family, 
and propose the basis of an honourable and advantageous 
peace ; but the conqueror of Issus, already deeming him- 
self lord of all Asia, declined any treaty with Darius ex- 
cept as a suppliant vassal in person. 

Syria, and its capital, Damascus, with all its treasures, 
now fell into the hands of the Macedonian; and Phoe- 
nicia, the cradle of Grecian literature and tradition, next 
invited his arms. Sidon, indeed, justly hating the supre- 
macy of Persia, which had been marked by much of cruelty 
and oppression towards her, readily availed herself of the 
opportunity to thrpw off the intolerable yoke ; but Tyre 
refusing to admit Alexander within her walls, was sub- 
jected to the severity, and we read with pain, the rash 
vengeance of the incensed monarch. It was, however, 
by no easy capture that Tyre fell into his hands ; she had 
baffled Salmanasser, the Assyrian conqueror of Israel, and 
compelled him, after five years' fruitless siege, to retire 
in despair, and for thirteen years she repelled the efforts 
of her Babylonian assailant, Nabuchodonosor : Alexander, 
however, though at first baffled, exercised a perseverance, 
ingenuity, and personal contempt of danger, which 
triumphed over every obstacle ; the city was taken by 
assault, and the tragedy of Thebes once more reacted. 
Egypt next surrendered without a blow, and the affections 
of the new subjects were conciliated by a respectful re- 
gard towards their deities, and by a succession of festive 
entertainments, in which the labours and dangers of the 
past were forgotten in the gratifications of present en- 
joyment. 

fiut Alexander's visit to Egypt was not limited to 
ephemeral conquest or vain display. Embarking at 
Memphis, on the Nile, he sailed down the branch of 
Canopus to the Mareotic lake ; and his experienced eye 
and comprfehensive mind at once saw the capabilities of 
the site for a new city, which he immediately commenced, 
and to which he gave the name of Alexandria. Its 
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future career of splendour and prosperity was a proud 
testimony to the sagacity which planned its erection, 
and even at this day, though with diminished fortune, it 
still retains the name, and bears the proud memorial of 
its founder's fame. 

Perhaps there is no one point in which the eminence 
of this youthful conqueror is more to be admired, than in 
the sagacity and discrimination which he evinced in the 
political regulations of the respective states and coun- 
tries, as they, in turns, submitted, or were subjected to 
his authority. We think of Alexander as a splendid 
conqueror, progressing, with unexampled rapidity, from 
conquest to conquest : our boyish recollections retain the 
impression which compilations of Grecian History too 
successfully engrave upon the memory, of the ardent 
warrior sighing for fresh worlds to overcome ; and ma- 
tnrer years bring to mind the appellation of the master- 
spirit of the age, and of ** Macedonians madman :*' but if 
these are the only guides of judgment, we shall fall infi- 
nitely short of that meed of wonder, astonishment, and 
praise, which belongs to him who was sent forth of God 
to work his predicted ends. His were no transient 
conquests, to excite an evanescent wonder or adorn the 
moral of an historian's tale. He went forth, indeed, con- 
querinor ^nd to conquer; but, though perhaps himself 
unconroious of the Almighty agency, which was direct- 
ing its own ends through the instrumentality of human 
means, the Christian reader must not fail to remember 
that purposes of highest mercy, and designs of most gra- 
cious import, were gradually Working their appointed 
way through the vast and prophetic region of the East, 
by the apparently uncontrollable effects of human ambi- 
tion. 

*« The history of Egypt," as has been well observed, 
*' for the last 1200 years, is the best commentary upon the 
policy of Alexander.*' 



XVII. Battle of Gaitgamela. — Susa. — Persepolis. — 
Disturbances in Greece. — Death op Darius. — 
Bessus. — Conspiracy of Philotas. — Murder of Cli- 
Tus. — Marriage of Alexander. — Campaigns in 
India. — Return to Babylon. — Death of Alex- 
ander. 

Darius was still in motion and in arms, and Alexander, 
therefore, after settlings the af&irs of Egypt, returned 
once more to Tyre, and from thence set out in pursuit of 
his enemy. Crossing the rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
without opposition, he reached Gauffamela, or the Camel's 
House, 80 called from the camel which bore Darius Hys- 
taspes from his Scythian expedition, aqd the Persian 
monarch once more unsuccessfully staked his crown on 
the issue of a battle. For a time the fate of the conflict 
was doubtful, but Alexander's fortune eventually pre- 
vailed^ and Darius once more became a fugitive. 

The road to Babylon was now open, and it joyfully re- 
ceived its conqueror ; from Babylon to Susa his progress 
was equally unimpeded ; and in that residence of the 
monarchs of the East, Ijie Shusan of Scripture, on the 
banks of the Ulai or Choaspes, where the visions of these 
mighty deeds had been so clearly revealed to the prophet 
Daniel, the conqueror found and gained those accumula- 
ted treasures, the possession of which, in the language of 
the Milesian Aristagoras, might enable its owner ** to vie 
in wealth with Jupiter.'* 

At Susa, too, the conqueror found the statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, the celebrated tyrannicides of 
Athens, which Xerxes had carried away, in proud me- 
morial of his capture of Athens. The restoration of 
the^e statues to their original abode was as pileasing to the 
Athenians as it must have been gratifj^ing to Alexander. 
It was here, too, that he found a delicate mode of dis- 
posing of his prisoners of Issps, the mother and relatives 
of Darius, restoring them once more to the occupancy of 

(99) 
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the royal, palace ; and committinfif the civil government 
of Susa to a Persian satrap, Obulites, in kind and gene- 
rous consideration of the feelings of his captives, he him- 
self quitted Susa, and proceeded on his route to another 
regal residence, Persepolis, the capital of ancient Persia, 
or Persia Proper. The march, however, to this royal 
city was not without obstruction, which at one time 
impeded, and at another endangered his progress ; but 
Persepolis was at length reached in time to save the 
treasures from the plunder of the Persian soldiery. The 
palace of the sovereigns, however, was reduced to ashes 
by the act of Alexander himself, whether deliberately, in 
stern vengeance for the demolition of Grecian temples 
by Xerxes, or whether in wanton excess and intoxicated 
revelry he listened to the wiles of the beauteous Thais, 
and fired the building in a moment of wild extravagance, 
is difficult of decision. Both versions of the story are 
told : but few readers who are familiar with the exqui- 
siie ode of Dryden will be inclined to surrender the 
opinion which poetry has immortalized, and which, in 
all probabilitv, truth suggested. 

After the battle of Gaugamela, or, as it is more gene- 
rally termed, of Arbela, Darius had directed his flight 
into Media, and reached Ecbatana, its capital; and in 
this ancient kingdom, with its adjacent provinces of 
Bactria, Parthia, and Sogdiana, he stiU hoped to organize 
such resistance as might, with a concurrence of fortui- 
tous circumstances, still arrest the progress of this 
hitherto unconquerable invader. In Greece, indeed, 
transactions were preparing which might materially ad- 
vance bis interest, and Darius was sparing of neither gold 
nor promises which could promote his views. 

Lacedsemon, ever discontented at her degradation from 
the supreme command, openly took the lead in the dis- 
aflection ; and though Athens apparently forbore to mix 
up herself in the strife, the intrigues of her able but 
restless statesman, Demosthenes, were incessantly di- 
rected to the same purpose. On the throne of Sparta 
Agis was now seated, and he doubtless felt keenly the 
contrast between his own situation and that of Agesilaiis, 
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who had, at the head of Lacedsemonian troops, main- 
tained that ascendancy in Greece as well as Asia, which 
had now fallen to the lot of Alexander. 

A formidable party was organized against the supre- 
macy of Macedonia ; and Agis, at the head of a larg^e 
body of troops, commenced dfensive operations. Anti- 
pater, however, who had been left in £urope by Alex- 
ander to superintend and control afiairs, was not wanting 
in able measures on this emergency; and in a battle 
which shortly after ensued, the hopes of Sparta were 
signally frustrated, her troops defeated, her monarch 
slain, and herself compelled to surrender fifly of her 
principal citizens, as hostages for her future conduct. 

Probably informed of tb^ disappointment of his ex- 
pectations, Darius hastened his flight from Ecbatana, 
with a force in melancholy contrast with the usual nume- 
rical strength of Oriental armies. Three thousand ca- 
valry and six thousand foot formed his only troops, and 
with these he pursued his unhappy cqurse towards the 
mountain of Caucasus Alexander's activity, however, 
knew no intermission; and, with the prey almost in view, 
he followed close upon his track. But an event now oc- 
curred, which lefl him without a rival in his claim of the 
empire of Asia. 

Information was brought to him on his march, that the 
royal fugitive was a prisoner in the hands of his own 
officers. Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, in conjunction 
with other Persians Of high rank, who had hitherto faith- 
fttlly followed the fallen fortunes of their master, now 
conspired against him, and as no adequate means of re- 
sistance were probably within his power, he fell an easy 
victim to their violence ; and Bessus, either as the prin- 
cipal traitor, or as possessing most authority and influ- 
ence, succeeded to his perilous situation. The conspira- 
tors had, in the first instance, apparently considered 
their sovereign's person as of value to them ; for no vio- 
lence beyond captivity was oflered to him ; and the last 
descendant of the successors of Cyrus — he at whose beck 
millions of vassals had bowed the knee, and at whose 
gates the deputies of a hundred nations awaited their 
9* 
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destinjT — was now himself a solitary prisoner, and harried 
along in hopeless flight by his rebel satraps, in the nar- 
row precincts of a covered wagon. 

These tidings, however, no sooner reached Alexander, 
than rivalry and enmity were at once swallowed up in 
generous commiseratioh for his fate ; the noblest feelings 
of his noble nature burst forth in indignation, and a deter- 
mination to rescue or avenge his foe, was the first im- 
pulse of his heart. Allowing his troops scarcely any rest, 
and himself setting an example of activity scarcely paral- 
leled, he hurried after Bessus and his fellow-renegades, 
with a speed which baffled even the celerity of fear ; his 
generous exertions were, however, in vain. Finding that 
tiieir pursuer gained upon them with a rapidity Mfhich 
admitted no hopes of escape, and that the custody of their 
prisoner only impeded their own safety, his doom was 
soon sealed. Barsaentes, satrap of the Drang®, and Sati- 
bar^nes, satrap of Areia, to whose care the custody of 
Darius had been more immediately confided, gave him a 
mortal wound, and instantly rode ofiT with Bessus to seek 
security in flight The unhappy monarch did not im- 
mediately die, but he lived not to^know and experience 
the generous sympathy of his conqueror. All that re- 
spect could evince to the remains of departed royalty, 
was feelingly and sincerely shown, and the victor of^^Issus 
and Arbela, disdained qot to mourn over the fate of his 
fallen enemy. 

Nor did he deny himself the gratification of inflicting 
signal punishment on his murderers. Satibarganes, in- 
deed, was at first pardoned, and restored to his satrapy; 
but, as little faithfiil to his present as his former master, 
he endeavoured to organize an insurrection in favour of 
his fellow-rebel, Bessus, who had now assumed the white 
and purple robes, and tiara of Persian sovereignty, as well 
as the name of Artaxerxes ; but he perished more happily 
than his associate, on the field of battle. Barsaentes, too, 
was delivered up to Alexander, condemned and executed, 
and after a brief but inefifectual struggle for empire, 
Bessus himself fell into the hands of the king, was 
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Boonrged, mangled, and mutilated by the loes of his ears 
and nose, and sent to Ecbatana, to await his final doom. 

We may, perhaps, be inclined to concur with the his- 
torian in condemning these sanguinary cruelties, as little 
in accordance with the general mildness of the king's dis- 
position ; but Bessus, we must remember, was not only a 
traitor and a rebel, but a usurper against Alexander 
himself; and if indignation for his treatment of Darius 
prompted not such severe measures, still possibly the 
safety of his new throne might seem to demand from 
Alexander a punishment sufficient to deter other efforts 
at rebellion; and though custom has happily mitigated 
the atrocity of the practice, our owi^ statutes, even in a 
Christian land, affix mutilation as the penalty of high 
treason. 

Hitherto all had been brilliant and fortunate in the 
career of Alexander; but a disclosure was now made, 
which must have greatly shaken the confidence reposed 
by the king in his officers. Philotas, son of Parmenio» 
himself an officer of nearly equal rank with his father, 
was accqsed of designs against the king's life. The par- 
ticulars, are, indeed, but scantily given ; but from all we 
can father from the best accounts, it would appear that , 
the charge was partly proved, that the trial of the offender 
was constitutionally regulated, and the sentence passed 
by a juryof his countrymen. 

Philotas, though a brave and able offiper, was an im- 
prudent man, hnd by many unguarded observations and 
remarks, had greatly alienated his monarch's affections ; 
and his death would, perhaps, ,cause no painful recollec- 
tions. But it involved also the life of Parmenio, the 
veteran general of his father, and the hitherto faithful 
colleague of his own glorious campaigns : md though his 
condemnation M^as also decided by a xegular tribunal of 
his country, it must have been stem and pamful neces- 
sity alone, which could have wrung from Alexander the 
warrant for the execution of so distinguished a comman- 
der as Parmenio ; and one, perhaps, is more ready to pity 
the exigency which required the sacrifice, than condemn 
the resolution which made it. 
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Unhappily we have no diflMilty in nfRxing the proper 
character to a transaction oif a somewhat kter period, 
which, as it was a source of deep self-accusation and un- 
availing^ sorrow at the time, so W03 it long the bitterest 
stin&f to merocny. Clitus, to whose gallant conduct, as 
we have seen, Alexander was indebted, if not for his life, 
at. least for preservation from serious injury, at the battle 
of the Granicus, and to whom the honourable command 
of a portion of the Companion Cavalry had been assigned 
after the execution of Philotas, was at an entertainment 
given by his sovereign ; and the conversation turning on 
Sie exploits of the monarch, who was present, Clitus, 
heated with wine, disgusted at the flatteries of the cour- 
iers, and presuming, probably, on his services and inti- 
macy with the king, indulged in strong invectives, and 
comparisons of Alexander's actions with those of hb 
fiither, Philip, making at the same time ungenerous and 
impolitic allusions to his own services at the passage of 
the Granicus. The king himself had also unhappily 
yielded to the revelry of the hour, and could ill brook 
the intemperate language of his officer, till, in a fit of 
ungovemed passion, and, it must be added, of drunken 
fury, he stabbed Clitus to the heart 

The sight of his fiillen Ueeding friend at once sub- 
dued his temporary frenzy; and the first impulse of 
returning but partial reason was to plunge the fatal lance 
into his own bosom. From this act, however, he was 
withheld by ihe friendly violence of the party ; but no* 
thing could allay, for the lime, his bitter self-regret 
Clitus may be said to have provoked his fate ; but strict 
justice must avow, that Alexander's act admits of no 
extenuation ; and he is but a feeble moralist who would 
palliate the enormity of his ofience, because it was com- 
mitted under the impulse of intoxication. We may, in- 
-deed, sigh over the blot of his escutcheon, hut the blot 
still remains ; and thoug)i we may strive to account for 
such a deed, by the extravagance of the victim, and the 
uncontrolled fury of the monarch, we must at last come 
to the solitary conclusion, that no talents, no gifb, no 
prosperity, no moral virtues, are of any avail against the 
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Death of Clitui. 



strong corruptions and outbreakings of human depravity, 
without the restraining grace of God. 

There appeared, too, at this period, many indications 
of the king; s growmg attachment to the customs and 
manners of his new vassals, which gave great offence to 
his Macedonian subjects. His assumption of the Median 
dress, and encouragement of it in those of his officers who 
were courtiers enough to follow his example, and his 
requiring the Oriental adoration .or prostration on admis- 
sion into his presence, seemed to evince a preference of 
his new country, and a forgetfulness of his old, which, 
perhaps unreasonably, caused much anxiety and distrust. < 

In becoming the sovereign of Asia, Alexander looked ^ 
to a .permanency of dominion, and not a mere ephemeral 
conquest; and all his views and measures were ably 
directed to consolidate, by closer ties of interest and afiec- ' 
tion, what his arms had acquired ; and in every regulation 
which he adopted, whether in the internal policy of the 
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varioiis satrapies, the cities which he built^ the improTe- 
meats he sugjg^ested, at the commercial intercourse he 
contemplated, the well-being and prosperity of his new 
empire was as conspicuously uppermost in his thoughts^ 
as it was yigoronsly prosecuted during his brief perioi of 
empire. With these views he assam^ the Median dressy 
and adopted much of that Oriental habit, which was 
&miliarized and endeared to his new subjects, though he 
had the pnidence to forbear its exercise, where he saw its 
novelty disf^eased, and his Macedonians were no longer 
required to ingraft the supposed servile manners of the 
East on the ruder honesty of their native freedom. An 
anecdote may be here mentioned which still further 
evinces his ability, and his desire to make himself popu- 
Ur with his soldiers. He was once marching through a 




dry region, when some of his soldiers brought him a hel- 
met full of water, which they had procured with great 
difficulty. As he was raising the helmet to his lips, he 
observed the longing eyes of his soldiers fixed upon him. 
He immediately poured the water on the ground, asserting 
that their thirst would be increased by seeing him drink. 
His marriage with Boxana, a Persian lady (rf high rank. 
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daughter of Oxyartes, a Bactrian chief, was prohahly as 
much a step of prudence to conciliate his new subjects, 
as to gratify an honourable passion ; and it apparently 
promoted the views which he entertained. 

The death of Darius and the subjugation of Bessus had 
left Alexander without a nominal rival, though much of 
arduous struggle still remained, particularly in the dis- 
tricts of Bactria and Sogdiana, ere he could say, that the 
prize was fairly won : but when his valour, skill, and un- 
wearied perseverance had accomplished all, his troops 
naturally sighed for repose after all their toils, and the en- 
joyment of their wealth in the bosom of their families. 
But Alexander had no such views ; the tented field and 
din of war had greater charms than the gorgeous palace 
or the music of instruments ; and he now projected the 
carrying his arms, i^ imitation of his precursor, Bacchus, 
through the almost untraVelled region of India. 

The ambition which suggested these views has been 
generally the subject of much censure ; and, looking at 
the question cursorily, it may seem to merit it, but as we 
have suggested above, Alexander was no common con- 
queror, he was a mighty instrument in the hands of Om- 
nipotence in fulfilling a predicted end ; and though pro- 
phecy had received its accomplishment in the overthrow 
of the Persian empire, it was in part only, and four mighty 
kingdoms were to arise upon its ruins. It is not because 
finite sagacity cannot fiithom the designs of Infinite In- 
telligence, that we are, therefore, to conclude all is the 
vaffue result of fluctuating chance or human caprice. 

uranting that Alexander's ambition and love of con- 
quest was pursued to an extent beyond rational desire, it 
at least opened the path to the trackless regions of the 
East, introduced the Grecian language into Uie country, 
that language which was afterwards hallowed by the over- 
ruling wisdom of the Spirit of Grod for the dissemination 
of Gospel truth, and secretly but powerfully paved the 
way for the gracious dispensation which, in rulness of 
time, was to enlighten the countries which Alexander had 
already traversed as a conqueror. We are, therefore, 
warranted in adopting the language of an able writer. 
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" that the fortune of Alexander was^ indeed, but the over- 
ruling Providence of God." 

He carried his arms, with his wonted fortune, to the 
Indus, and even beyond, and was meditating a campaign 
as far aathe Ganges ; but a natural disinchnation on ^e 
part of his troops to encounter fresh toils and dangers in 
the burning climes to which they were now exposed, with- 
out the adequate excitement of plunder, compelled him, 
most reluctantly, to retrace his steps. In this campaign 
the king lost his favourite and celebrated war-steed Bu- 
cephalus, which he had tamed in his youth, when the 
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grooms feared to approach it, and which had carried him 
in safety over so many a field of danger and glory. It 
died in the battle with Porus, an Indian king, though 
without a wound, being worn out with age, heat, and 
toil ; and Alexander paid a tribute to its memory by 
ordering a town to be erected, to which he gave the 
name of Bucephala. 

During his progress in India, the king carried into ex- 
ecution bis able plans for promoting a communication 
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between India and Europe, which had probably suggested 
themselves to his penetrating intellect, when founding the 
important city of Alexandria in Egypt ; and a fleet under 
Nearobus was despatched to gain the requisite informa- 
tion by exploring the coasts of the Indian Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf, and up that gulf to the Euphrates ; a mea- 
sure whi^h, in the intuitive sa^city that suggested, the 
ability w^ich planned its operations, and the success which 
attendee' tta results, must indeed rescue the. Oriental cam- 
paigns of Alexander from the imputation of being the use-^ 
less progress of a conqueror, and justly entitle him to 
fank among the benefactors of mankind. 

Returning, however, from these distant scenes of con- 
quest, he once more reached Susa, where he had lefl the^ 
"oyal family of Darius. At the period of his departure,, 
*he children of that unhappy monarch were probably of 
in unmarriageable age ; on his return he found the bloom- 
ing child ripened into the beauteous maiden, and Barcine„ 
or Statira (for both names are given to her), became his^ 
wife. His nuptials were celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence, and, (Tt the same time,' with his usual desire of 
blending the two classes of his subjects, and uniting^ 
their various interests by one common tie, 'he bestowed 
Persian brides of high rank on his favourite officers, and 
donations of vast amount were distributed among hi» 
troops. . 

But we mnst now hasten to the close of his extraordinary 
life: proceeding from Susa to Ecbatana, through the 
Median provinces, he there offered a splendid sacrifice, in 
gratitude for his continued fortunes, followed by festive 
games and entertainments : but these were unhappily in- 
terrupted by the death of Hephtestion, his early and 
dearest friend, after an illness of brief duration, caused, 
in ithe first instance^ probably, by the toils and privations 
of the kte <:ampaigne« but accelerated and rendered fatal 
by the imprudences of this season of revelry. From 
ficbatana Alexander returned to Babylon, which, from its 
central situation, he had determined to restore to its 
wonted splendour, as the capital of his empire. 

Warned by the Chaldean seen that danger attended 
10 
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t his entrance into the city, Alexander heeded not a caation, 
which perhaps attained its greatest celebrity from its ful- 
'. filment^ and "which he very naturally attributed to a ro- 
. luctance on the part of these priests of Belus to account 
for the vast revenues, which he had left at their disposal 
for the rebuilding the temple of their god. Omens, in* 
deed, of various kinds, were supposed to have prognosti- 
cated the fatal event which was now about to ensue ; but 
though the tales are curious as evidence of the opinions 
and feelings of the times, they merit nothing beyond this 
passing allusion to their circulation. However, the active 
mind of Alexander was at once engaged in all the plans 
of improving his future capital, and restoring to the 
ancient empire of Assyria not only its wonted supremacy, 
but adjoining to its former grandeur a maritime dominion, 
which should render it as celebrated as a mart of com- 
merce, as the Syrian Tvre had so lately been. 
Exposed, day afler day, under a burning sun, in an 
V open boat among the marshy vapours of the lakes, it is 
no wonder that even the iron constitution of Alexander, 
tried as it had been by every alternation of weather, and 
' exposed to all, from the burning heat and heavy rains 
of Persia and India, to the keen winter air, and frost and 
snow of the mountains, and weakened by wounds of no 
- ordinary frequency or severity, should at length yield to 
' the inroads of illness. The king had, indeed, up to this 
' period, enjoyed a peculiar freedom from the common 
; attacks of illness ; and, with the exception of a fever, 
' brought on by fatigue and imprudent bathing in the Cyd- 
nus, he seems to have enjoyed a more than usual absence 
• of maladies: and it was, in all probability, this persua- 
sion of the hardihood of his constitution which led him to 
' try to shake off the incipient fever by strong excitement, 
: rather than yield to the repose and care which prudence 
would have suggested, (ol. 114. b. c. 323.) On the elev- 
> enth day of his illness he died, in the midst of all his 
splendid projects and grand designs ; and we may con- 
clude this brief and imperfect account in the words of 
his own historian, " that not without especial purpose of 
the Deity was such a man given to the world, to whom 
none has ever yet been equal" 



XVIII. Division of thb Macedonian Empire — Bat- 
tle OP Lamia. — A>jtipatbr. — Phocion. — Antioonvs. 
— Cassandeb* — EuMENEs.— The Ptolemies. — Bat- 
tle of Ipsus. 

Alexander's sudden death prevented him from making 
any arrangements respecting the succession, or a regency ; 
but in his last moments he gave his ring to Perdiccas, a 
Macedonian nobleman, and one of his generals, who had 
succeeded to the chief place in his favour, after the death 
of Hephsestion. Perdiccas was the only one of Alexan- 
der's followers who refused a share of his treasures, when 
the young hero divided them among his friends, immedi- 
ately before his invasion of As^. v He possessed in a great 
degree the enthusiasm of hi'master, which, when tem- 
pered with his prudence and policy, seemed peculiarly 
to fit him to consolidate the mighty empire which Alex- 
ander had gained. Bnt the turbulence and pride of the 
Macedonian (iobles, who had even conspired against the 
life of a king who had . loaded them with wealth and 
honours, prevented them from submitting quietly to the 
rule of one who had but recently been their equal. The 
reffency had been scarcely formed, when the Macedonian 
soWiers, at the instigation of Meleager, chose for their 
sovereign, Aridseus, Alexander's half-brother, a man of 
very weak intellect This choice was opposed by Per- 
diccas, who obtained a decree that the sovereignty should 
be divided between A rid sens, and the child to be born of 
Jloxana, the widow of Alexander, provided it should prove 
a son. Aridcus agreed to this arrangement, took the 
sceptre, and assumed the name of Pbuip, to secure his 
popularity. 

Roxana being delivered of a son, whom she called AI- ' 
exander, became jealous of Statira, the other widow of 
Alexander, from fear that the child with which she was 
pregnant might prove a rival to her son. She accord- 
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ingly applied to Perdiccas, who removed her fears by pro- 
curing the death of Statira. 

Peraiccas, now wishing to secure to himself the perma- 
non| change of the two kings, in their names called a 
council and made the following arrangements. The pr<> 
vinces were divided into separate kingdoms, and distri- 
buted among the generals. Antipater, with bis son Cas- 
sander, had the government of the European provinces, 
Including Greece ; Craterus was made protector of the 
same provinces, and Perdiccas took the office and title of 
general of the household troops. To Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, was given E^ypt, Libya, and that part of Ara- 
bia which borders on Egypt. Thrace and the Cherso- 
nese fell to Lysimachus ; Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
to Eumenes; and Asia Minor, including Phrygia the 
Greater, Lycia, and Pamphylia, to Antigonus ; while Se- 
leucus was appointed commander of the royal caval^. 
The station of Perdiccas give him the disposal of the two 
kings, while the other generals were removed to distant 
provinces. 

The Greek colonies which had been settled by Alex- 
ander^ in Upper Asia, attempting to return home, were 
attacked by Python, the lieutenant of Perdiccas, and 
completely vanquished. The whole of the defeated 
troops, consisting of more than twenty thousand meo» 
with the exception of three thousand deserters, were in- 
humanly slaughtered, though they had surrendered oa 
condition that their lives and liberties should be pre- 
served. 

The people of Athens no sooner heard of the death of 
Alexander than they prepared for war, and sent emba*- 
sies to all the states of Greece, inviting them to join the 
confederacy against Macedonia. DemoetheBes was re- 
called with honour from his exile at Megara, and his elo- 
quence soon raised an army of patriots. All the Grecian 
states, except Boeotia and Sparta, which were still bleed- 
ing from recent wounds, and Aohaia and Argos, over- 
awed by Macedonian garrisons, joined the league. De- 
mosthenes was appointed general, and he matched at 
once against Antipater, who was advancing towards the 
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pass of Thermo^ls. The Macedonians were ranted by 
the Athenians. The remnant of Antipater's army sought 
refbge in Lamia, a city of Thessaly, which the victorious 
army closely besieged. Unfortunately for the confede- 
rates, Demosthenes, hastening to the assistance of his 
workmen, who were attacked by the enemy, was wound- 
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ed. The Athenians, greatly discouraged, did not how- 
ever despair, but chose for their general, Antiphilus, a 
man of acknowledged valour and abilities. 

Antipater having in the mean time called to his assist- 
ance Leonatus, from Phrygia, and Craterus, from Cilicia, 
they advanced with two armies to his relief. The first 
10* 
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of these met the Greeks near Lamia. A hattle ensaed, 
in which the Athenians were victorious, Leonatus sUin, 
and his army cut to pieces. Intoxicated with this snc- 
cess, the Athenians kept such a careless guard, that An- 
tipater was enabled to break through weir lines, and 
form a junction with the army from Cilicia, under the 
command of Craterus. A general engagement ensued, 
in which the confederated Greeks were irretrievably de- 
feated. 

The confederates sued for peace; but Antipater re- 
fusing to treat with, or acknowledge their confederacy, 
replied that he would treat separately with the several 
states or cities of Greece. They were obliged to con- 
cede to whatever terms were proposed by the conqueror. 
Phocion was sent, at the head of an embassy, to concili- 
ate Antipater, and to negotiate terras for Athens. Great 
was the price of peaOe, but tHey were forced to submit to 
them. Antipater demanded that Demosthenes and Hy» 
perides, the orators, should be delivered up to him. The 
democratical form of government was to be abolished* 
and an aristocracy sub^ituted in its stead ; the ancieni 
mode of taxes restored ; and Athens was to receive a 
Macedonian garrisoQ, and defray the expenses of the war. 
The Athenians were in no condition to resist these terma 
Hyperides was pot to death by Antipater, and Demosthe- 
nes fled to CecuLuria, where, being pursued by the crea^ 
tures of the tyrant, in order to prevent his designs swal- 
lowed poison, and fell dead at the foot of the altar, where 
he had vainly sought shelter. The^tolians, who still 
made some show of resistance, were granted peace on 
more favourable terms, in consequence of the war which 
then commenced a^inst Perdiccais. 

Perdiccas, who nad former! v married a daughter ot 
Antipater, now sought the hand of Cleopatra, the daugh- 
ter of the ffreat Alexander, thinking therewith to secure 
to himself the succession to the empire. His designs 
were penetrated by Antiffonus, who made the discovery 
known to Antipater, and they succeeded in engaging 
Ptolemy, Kinff of Egypt, in their interest. Ptolemy at 
once declared himself independent, and prepared with 
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arms to resist the power of Perdiccaa, who immediately 
marched against him. All the efSbria of the Macedonian 
general were in vain. The Egyptian forces were every- 
where victorious, and the soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected. , 
on account of their bad success, and made desperate bv 
the pride and haughtiness of their commander, mutinied, 
and at the instigation of Python murdered him in his tent 

In the mean time, Antipater and Craterus crossed the 
Hellespont with the army which had been left for the 
defence of Macedonia, and on their landing were joined 
by Neoptolemos, the governor of Phrygia. They attack- 
ed Eumenes, the friend and ally of Perdiccaa, in the Tro- 
jan plain, and were totally defeated. Neoptolemus was 
slain and Craterus mortally wounded in the battle. An- 
tipater, heai^ing of the weakness of Eumenes, had hasten- 
ed after Ferdiccas. Eumenes instantly sent intelligence 
of his success to Perdiccas ; but two days before the mes- 
senger reached the royal camp, the regent, as we have 
seen, was no more. The intelligence of the victory of 
Eumenes caused great commotion among the soldiers, 
who bad already conferred the regency on Philip Ari- 
dteus and Python. Craterus had always been a favourite 
vntb them. They despised Eumenes, because he had 
formerly filled the peaceful office of secretary to Perdic- 
cas ; and immediately jNUffied a vote, declaring him a pub- 
lic enemy, and threatening vengeance on all who should 
aid or protect him. An army would have been sent to 
enforce these decrees, but for a new revolution, headed 
by Euridice, the wife of Arideeus, who wrested the reins 
of power from her husband and Python, 4}ut who was soon 
after obliged to resign it to Antipater, who reproached 
tiie MacSonians for submitting to the government of a 
woman. 

Euridice and Aridteus were sent prisoners to Pella, 
and Antigonus was intrusted by Antipater with the con- 
duct of the war against Eumenes. Antigonus was ioined 
by Cassander, the son of Antipater, with a thousand norse. 
Being a craft}r and selfish statesman, Cassander soon 
drew from Antigonus his secret plans, and often warned 
his &ther of his danger. Two such colleagues coyild not 
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be expected to continue long on terms of friendship. A 
quarrel soon occurred. Antigonus remained in Asia, 
while Cassander returned to Europe. 

Eumenes was unable to cope with the forces sent 
against him. An enfifagement took place (b. c. 320), in 
which Eumenes, by ue treachery of one of his soldiers, 
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was boropletely defeated. He returned, unperceived, to 
the field of battle, buried the bodies of his slain compan- 
ions, and raised over their ashes a mound of earth ,* then 
dismissing the sick and wounded of hi^ army, he retired 
with six hundred of his force to Nora, a castle of great 
strength in Cappadocia. There he sustamed a siege of 



twelve months, affainet the vihoi» army of Antigonus, and 
at last made good ^is retreat. 

At his death, which happened soon after his return 
from his Asiatic expedition, Antipater bequeathed the re* 
gency to Polysperchon, excluding his son Cassander from 
power. Polysperchon was a brave general, but no states- 
man. He provoked the powerful resentment of Antigo- 
Dus, by entering into a close alliance with Eumenes ; and i 
he permitted Cassander to strengthen himself in Greece, • 
where he seized the strong fortress of Munychia. He 
next recalled Olympias, whom Antipater had banished 
on account of her turbulent disposition. He proclaimed 
his intention of restoring democracy to the Grecian states, 
an edict which was received at Athens with great enthu* 
siasm. The Athenians requested his protection from 
Cassander and his partisans. In compliance with this re^ 
quest, polysperchon sent his son Alexander with an army. 
His approach was hailed bv a tumaikuouis assembly, wiiich 
passed a decree agamst all aristocrats as capital enemies 
of the state (b, c. 317). Among the many illustrious in- 
dividuals who suffered death on this occasion, was the 
TirtQous Phocion. , 

Cassander was still, however, master of the ports of 
Athens, and was thus enabled tQ fit out a considerable 
fleet und^r his friend Nicanor, to support Antigonus in 
his enterprises. Nicanor was at first defeated l^ the 
royal navy ; but, by the aid of reinforcements, he finally 
succeeded in capturing all the enemy's ships, with the 
exception of the admiral's gfalley. This victory secured 
to Antigonus the supremacy of Lower Asia, and placed 
Athens completely in the power of Cassander. No inju* 
rious efiects resulted to the Athenians from the change ; 
their government being intrusted to Demetrius Phalereus, 
who governed them with such moderation as, procured 
him the esteem, and in many instances, the affection of 
the people. 

Polyspherchon, finding himself unable to expel Cassan- 
der firom Attica, entered the Peloponnesus to punish the 
Arcadians, who had, notwithstandinpf his decree, refused 
liQ change their government. While he fruitlessly be^ 
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sieged Me^lopolis, Olympias, to whom ho had intrusted 
the government of Macedon, seized Aridteus and Eury- 
dice, whom she caused to be murdered in prison. At the 
head of all his forces, Cassander hastened to revenge the 
death of his mistress. Conscious of her weakness, Olym- 
pias fled to Peydna, where she was besieged by Cassan* 
der. The city was forced to surrender after a brief de- 
fence, and the treacherous queen was immediately put to 
death. Among the captives taken in the city, were the 
widow and the posthumous son and daughter of Alexan- 
der. The hand of the latter, the princess Thessalonica, 
was solicited and obtained by Cassander, who, in this 
new marriage, consoled himself for the loss of his beloved 
Eurydice. His influence had now become so great, that 
Polysphcrchon, fearing to return home, took refuge among 
his countrymen in iEtolia. 

Eumenes still continued the war in Asia. The Argy* 
raspides, a body of soldiers raised by Alexander, to attend 
his person, and by him presented, with the silver shields 
from which th^y derived their name, to Eumenes, continu- 
ally manifested a mutinous disposition, and eventually 
caused his death. After a long struggle, the armies of 
Antigonus and Eumenes joined in a decisive engagement. 
The Argyraspides broke the hostile infantry, but learn- 
ing that their baggage had been captured bv the light 
troops of the enemy, suddenly deserted the leader who 
had gained them the victory, and delivered him, bound 
with his own sash, into the hands of his enemies, (b. c. 
815.) 

The faithful Eumenes met his death by the hands of 
Antigonus ; but the treachery of the Argyraspides was 
punished by a still more dreadful fate. Antigonus, dread- 
ing their violence, sent them in small detachments against 
the barbarians, and thus sacrificed the veterans who had 
overthrown the Persian empire. 

Antigonus now began openly to aspire to the sovereign- 
ty of the whole Macedonian empire. , Those satraps, by 
whose perfidy he was permitted to triumph over Eume- 
nes, first felt the weight of his resentment. Python of 
Media was put to death ; Seleucus of Babylon voluntari- 
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ly banished himself, td avoid a similar fate ; and Fences* 
tes of Persia was also compelled to seek safety in flight 
Seleucus instigated the Macedonian governors in the 
west to form a league for mutual defence. They sent 
an embassy to Antigonus, who received it with menaceis 
and insults. While his armies overran Syria a'bd Asia 
Minor, he roused the southern Greeks, the Epirotes, and 
the .£olian8, to attack Cassander in Macedonia. He de* 
spatched his son, Demetrius, into Egypt, acfainst Ptole- 
my ; and the mountaineers and northern barbarians were 
bribed to attack Lysimachus, in Thrace. The first ope- 
ration of the war was the overthrow of Demetrius by Pto- 
lemy, near Gaza. By that victory the Egyptian governor 
became master of Palestine and PJicenicia. At the com- 
mencement of the next campaign the Egyptians were 
in turn defeated, their newly-acquired possessions taken 
from them, and their own country only saved from inva- 
sion by the Arabs, who drew off the attention of Deme- 
trius. 

Athenteus was sent by Antigonus to 6eize the rich 
stores accumulated in Petra, the depot of the caravan 
trade between Asia and Africa. He sudceeded in sur- 
prising and pillaging the city ; but, when returning with 
the plunder, his army was almost annihilated. The Na- 
bath^an Arabs, enraged at their loss, had hastily collected 
their forces, and made a hurried march on their dromeda- 
ries through the desert, bore down all opposition, and re- 
turned in triumph to Gaza with the spoil. Demetrius 
hastened to avenge this loss, bnt was completely bafl[led 

Sr the fastnesses of Arabia Petrea, until the state of 
pper Asia required his return. 

After Ptolemy*s victory at Gaza, Seleucus, with a 
small band of gallant attendants, had thrown himself into 
his ancient satrapy of Babylon, where he was received 
with the ntmost enthusiasm ; insomuch that he obtained 
possession of all his former power Without striking a blow. 
The Persian and Median satraps, hastening to crush this 
new and dangerous enemy, were totally routed in a bat- 
tle, which forms the date of a new dynasty, and an im- 
portant epoch in Grecian History — the era of the Selcu- 
cide. 
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Antigonus, percd?uig hk danger, hastened to conclade 
a treaty of pcAce with his rivai& As the schemes of 
cooqaest contemplated by the others were not yet com- 
pleted, they consented to gain time by treating ror peace. 
Cassander guarantied the restoration of the freedom of the 
Grecian cities, though never intending to perform his pro- 
mise. Ptolemy consented that Antigonus should retain 
his present possessions, whilst he was actively employed 
in fittinff out a fleet to seize the Asiatic islands, prepara- 
tory to Sie invasion of Syria. Lysimachus was resolved 
to annex the northern provinces of Asia Minor to his pro- 
vinces in Thrace. All the parties agreed to acknowledge 
the son of Alexander for their sovereign, though his de- 
struction had already been resolved upon. Alarmed by 
the murmurs of the Macedonians, Cassander caused Rox- 
ana, Alexander iBgus, and Hercules, the last survivors 
of the great copqueror, to be put to death. The princess 
Cleopatra was soon after consigned to thcf same fate, lest 
she might bestow her hand ui)on some of the other sa- 
traps. 

Antigonus, soon discovering that he had been deceived 
in the late treaty by Cassander and Ptolemy, sent his son 
Demetrius into Greece, under the pretence of restoring 
liberty to the cities. The Athenians received the young 
prince with open arms, condemned their benefactor, De- 
metrius Phalereus, to death, and overthrew the three hun- 
dred statues which they had erected to his honour, [b. c. 
308.] . Phalereus fled to Ptolemy, by whom he was gra- 
ciously received. Antigonus soon summoned his son to 
resume the duties of admiral and engineer in the siege 
of Cyprus. He invested Salamis, the ancient capital of 
the island, and there he first made use of the Helepolis, 
or toim-taAEer, an immense tower, from which the be- 
siegers annoyed the defenders of the walls. Ptolemy, 
fearful of the consequences of the fall of Salamis, sent a 
powerful fleet to compel Antigonus to raise the siege. 
The Egyptians, however, were defeated, losing nearly all 
their ships, and thirty thousand prisoners. Demetrius 
then attempted to reduce Rhodes; but after a year of the 
most vigtHTous eflbiti to capture that city, he raised the 
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siege, and proceeded to relieve Athens fi*om the danger 
to vrhich she was exposed from the power of Cassander. 
Meeting with success in this expedition, he next attempt- 
ed to effect the final subjection of Macedonia, Egypt, and 
the East The confederates renewed th^ir league. Cas- 
sander again subdued Southern Greece : Ptolemy fell up- 
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6n Syria, Lysimachus invaded Thrace, and Seleucus 
marched weistward, and effected a junction with Lysima- 
chuB in Phrygia. Demetrius left Greece, and hastened 
to join his father in Phrygia. The two grand armies now 
prepared for a decisive engagiement near the town of Ip* 
fiU8. The forces of Antigonus amounted to seventy thou^ 

11 
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sand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. 
Those of the confederates to sixty-four thousand foot, ten 
thousand five hundred horse, four hundred elephants, and 
a hundred and twenty chariots of war. Both armies 
fought with great bravery ; and the victory was long and 
ably contest^ At length however, the brave Antigo- 
nus was killed ; the Syrians were completely defeat^ ; 
and Demetrius, with great difficulty, efi!ected his escape. 
This engagement, which is known as the battle of Ip- 
ens, was fought b. c. 301, and decided the fate of the 
great Macedonian empire. From that day the great em- 
pire of Alexander was divided into many kingdoms. Cas- 
sander received for his services Macedonia, Greece, and 
Ciliciai. to Ptolemy were given Egypt, Syria, and Pales- 
tine ; Lysimachns added Asia Minor to his kingdom of 
Thrace ; and Seleucus took poesession of Upper Asia, as 
far as the river Indus. 
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From the field of battle Demetrius fled to Greece with 
nine thousand men. He had left his wealth, and the 
greater part of his navy, at Athens, to the gratitude of 
whose citizens he trusted for a safe refiige from his ene- 
mies, and for the recovery of his property. But he was 
bitterly mortified by meeting an embassy from the city, 
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infonning him that the citizens had resolved to admit no 
more kings within their walls. They therefore begged 
him not to approach th^ir city. Demetrius, suppressmg 
his resentment, requested the restoration of his ships and 
rnoney, which, having obtained, he established himself 
in Peloponnesus, and waged a desultory naval war with 




Demetrius-defeating Ptolemy's fleet. 



Lysimachus. He soon afler gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Seleucus, who now transferred to the King of 
Thrace the enmity he had borne to Antigonus. Seleucus, 
however, soon quarrelled with his father-in-law, who, 
having conquered Cilicia, refiised to sell it to him at his 
own price. 
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The number of revolutions through which Athens had 
passed during the last few years, had completely disorgan- 
ized the i^overnment. Recent struggles in the city had 
resulted m the elevation of Lachares to the office of Ty- 
rant, but confusion still prevailed within the walls. En- 
couraged by these circumstances, Demetrius resolved to 
attempt its reduction. Failing in his first attempt, he 
gathered reinforcements, blockaded the city, and r^uced 
the inhabitants to a state of famine. Ptolemy sent a fleet 
to relieve the place, but Demetrius defeated it, and the 
Athenians were completely at his mercy. He merely 
placed a garrison in the city to secure their allegiance, 
and turned his arms against Lacedceroon. He defeated 
the Spartan army near Mantineia, and was advancing on 
the capital, when he received intelligence of the capture 
of all his cities in* Asia by l^ysimachus* aoyji QJOl those in 
Cyprus, excepting 8»b»i8, by Ptolemy. 

But the death of Cassander (b. c. 296) now opened a 
new field of action. That king bequeathed Macedonia 
to his three eons, one of whom, Philip, soon followed his 
father to the grave. The two survivors, Antipater and 
Alexander, soon quarrelled about the division of the king- 
dom. Thessalonica, the mother, fiivoured the views of 
Alexander, her youngest son, and was in consequence 
murdered by Antipater. Alexander being, however, sup- 
ported by the Macedonians generally, Antipater fied to 
the court of his &ther-in-law, Lysimachus, where he soon 
after died. Fearing the resentment of the Thracian mo- 
narch, Alexander called to his aid, Pyrrhus, King of Epi- 
rus, and Demetrius, the son of Anti^onus. These two 
generals both entered Macedonia in the hope of gaining 
some advantage for themselves. Pyrrhus, however, per- 
formed the necessary services be&re the arrival of De- 
metrius, and rewarded himself with a considerable por<- 
tion of the Macedonian dominions. The coming of De- 
metrius was now unwelcome to his ally* who well knew 
his ambitious character. Jealousy soon arose, and Alex- 
ander attempted to remove Demetrius by stratagem ; but 
he was counterplotted, and slain at an entertainment, and 
Demetrius seized the vacant throne, (b. c. 294.) He 
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then reigned over Macedonia, Theissaly, Southern Greece, 
Attica, and Mcgaris. To these he added, after a severe 
contest, Boeotia. Not content with this extensive mo- 
narchy, he began to form pkns for the recovery of bis fa- 
ther's possessions in Asia. Knowing and fearing his abi- 
lities, Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus, en- 
tered into a league to crush him. His haughtiness, 
licentiousness, and insolent contempt for the feelingd of 
the people, had lost Demetrius the affections of his sub- 
jects, while the warlike abilities of Pyrrhus had gained 
him their esteem. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was invaded in the sixth 
year of his reign, on two sides at once, by Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus. l^at Demetrius had completely lost the 
confidence of his soldiers, who soon openly mutinied. 
Terrified at the thought of being delivered into the hands 
of his enemies, Demetrius fled in the disguise of a com- 
mon soldier, while Pyrrhus received possession of the va- 
cant kingdom, (b. c. 287.)' Seven months aflerwards, how- 
ever, he was obliged to yield to the superior power and 
popularity of Lysimachus, and retire to Epirus. 

Dernetrius sought refuge with his son Antigonus, who 
governed in the Peloponnesus. His restless ambition, 
however, could not content itself within such narrow 
bounds, and he soon, after sailed to Asia, hoping to gain 
some of the provinces of Lysimachus. His forces, how- 
ever, were found insufficient, and after a wearisome cam- 
paign he was forced to retire into Cilicia, which belonged 
to Seleucus. He now wrote to Seleucus, his son-in- 
law, calling to mind their aflSnity, and imploring his com- 
passion. Sut the pity of Seleucus yielded to his fears 
and jealousy, and he led an army against the fugitive. 
The contest which ensued proved that Demetrius, uiough 
unfortunate, had not lost that rare combination of talents, 
courage, and penseverance, which had hitherto rendered 
htm a dangerous rival of the great Ptolemy. In most of 
the encounters which ensued, he had the advantage, but 
he was finally deserted by his soldiers, and forced to sur- 
render to Seleucus. He was thrown into prison by that 
monarch, where be remained closely confined until hi? 
11* 
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death. His son Antigonus maintained himself in the Pe- 
loponnesus, where he patiently awaited the opportunity of 
restoring the fallen fortunes of his house. 

At the instigation of his infamous wife Arsinoe, Lysi- 
machus caused to be put to death his gallant son, Aga- 
thocles. Cassandra, the widow of the young prince, ned 
with her brother, Ptolemy Ceraunus, to the court of Se- 
leucus, whom they instigated to war. In a battle which 
followed, Lysimachus was defeated and slain, (b. c. 282.) 
Ptolemy, of Egypt, and Demetrius had both died in the pre- 
ceding year. The throne of Macedonia now fell to Se- 
leucus, but he did not live long to enjoy it. In the follow- 
ing year, Ptolemy Ceraunus, whom he had so generously 
received when flying from Lysimachus, basely murdered 
him, seized his treasures, and won over his Macedoniaq 
troops, to establish himself in that kingdom. In tbe same 
year Fyrrhus invaded Italy, as the ally of the Tarentines. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus did not long retain the crown he 
had so basely procured. An innumerable multitude of 
Gauls, who had two centuries before settled in Pannonia, 
either driven by want, or impelled by ambition, poured 
into Thrace and Macedon, desolating the whole country 
with the most barbarous and savage fury. Ceraunus 
quickly marched against them with an army, but was 
totally defeated and slain (b. c. 279), only nine months 
after the death of Seleucus. 

His successor, Sosthenes, met with a similar fate, and 
the Gauls, under the conduct of Brennus, advanced into 
Southern Greece. The Athenians and iEtolians made 
a brave defence at Thermopylie, but the .^tolians were 
recalled to defend their own homes from a division of the 
enemy; the Athenians were unable to defend the pass 
without assistance, and the main body of the Gauls en- 
tered Phocis and marched to plunder Delphi. Here, 
however, their success was at an end. The division which 
had invaded ^tolia was destroyed by a mixed body of iEto- 
lians and Achaians of Patrse, scarcely less ferocious than 
the Gauls themselves.. The Dclphians consulted their 
oracle, which assured them, as on a former occasion, that 
the God would protect his own. The town was well de- 
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fended by the citizens, aided by detachments fhrni almost 
all parts of Greece. Their natural courage was strength- 
ened by religious zeal and patriotism, and their minds 
animated by various favourable signs and omens, thunders, 
lightnings, and other phenomena. The Gauls were 
as much depressed as their enemies were animated by 
these circumstances. As might have been expected, they 
were driven back by the enthusiastic defenders of the na- 
tional faith. In the following night they were exposed 
to a dreadful snow-storm, by which they suffered greatly. 
In the morning, when almost benumbed with cold, they 
were attacked in front by the main body of the Greeks, 
and in the rear by the Phocians, whose knowledge of the 
locality peculiarly qualified them for this service. The 
Gaul9 were put to flight and pursued until night-fall. 
Conscious of their sacrilege in attacking the holy city, 
they expected nothing but certain destruction. In the 
silence of the night, some of them thought they heard the 
tramp of horses* feet, and spread the alarm that the ene- 
my was coming. The whple camp was instantly thrown 
into confusion. The soldiers supposed the enemy to be 
among them, and began to slay each other. They did 
not discover their error until day-break, when the Pho- 
cians were really advancing to attack them. Famine was 
soon added to their other miseries, and it was only with 
great difficulty that Brennus succeeded in reaching the 
main body of his army with the miserable remnant of his 
detachment Brennus had been dangerously wounded in 
the late engagement, and being distracted with religious 
horror, killed himself. Those who survived endeavoured 
to retreat ; but the several nations rising against them as 
they passed, not one of the immense multitude which 
poured out of Macedonia into Greece, returned to his na- 
tive land. Another division was soon afler defeated* in 
Macedonia by Antigonus, while a third body passing over 
into Asia, took possession of the province which from them 
received the name of Galatia. 

Afler the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuation of 
Macedon by the Gauls, Antigonus Gonatas, the son of 
Demetrius, assumed the sovereignty. The barbarians, 
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allurad bj tbe richnesB of the Macedonian camp, marched 
into the territories of Antigonos, and plundered the camp, 
which had been purposely lefl undefended. Then, when 
incumbered with booty, Anti^ronus attacked the Grauls, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. He had, how- 
ever, lost the sovereignty of Southern Greece, which had 
been secured by the Achiean league ; and before he could 
attempt to reconquer it, he was obliged to contend with 
an adversary more powerful than the Gauls^ 

When Pyrrhus returned from Italy, the mercenaries 
revolted to him, and Antigonus was driven from the 
throne. He retired into Southern Greece, followed by 
Pyrrhus, who proclaimed his intention of giving freedom 
to the Grecian cities. But he soon threw off the mask. 




Death of Pyrrhus* 

commenced ra^faging the territories of Sparta, and made 
an attempt on the city itself trailing in this enterprise, 
he turned his arms against Argos, into which he was ad- 
mitted by some of his secret adherents. Antigonus, how- 
ever, was at the same time admitted to the city by ano- 
ther gate. He was accompanied by a chosen body of 
troops, with which he fiercely attacked the soldiers of 
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Pyrrhus. The battle ended with the death of Pyrrhus, 
who, like Abimelech, in Shechem, was killed by a stone, 
or tile, thrown from the roof of a house by an Argive wo- 
man, whose son he was about to slay. (b. c. 271.) Anti- 
gonus regained the throne, which he held until his death, 
notwithstanding the hostile efforts of Alexander, the son 
of Pyrrhus. 

O^ the death of Antigonus Gonatas (b. g. 24^, his son, 
Demetrius II., became King of Macedon. His whole 
reign, which lasted ten years, was spent in continual 
warfare with the ^tolians. Afler his death (b. c. 233), 
Antigonus II., Doson, cousin of the late king, mount^ 
the throne as regent for Philip, II., the in&nt heir. 

About this time the republic of Achaia, which had for- 
merly been little known, began to rise into importance. 
A league, called the Acheao league, had been form^fl 
between it and the other Qreci^n states. Corinth, Epi- 
daurus, Troezene, and Athens, were now added to the list 
of its members; and it continued .so to increase in power 
and influence, ihough opposed by iBtolia and Macedonia, 
tliat even the King of Es^ypt solicited its alliance, and 
several states north of the Peloponnesus requested the 
honour of membership. 

In consequence of the influx of wealth, Lacedtemon 
had, by this time, exchanged poverty and hardy disci- 
pline for opulence and voluptuous manners, and the gra- 
dual ruin of the ruling families had rendered the govern- 
ment both weak and odious. Under these circumstances, 
Agis III., a prince remarkable for his patriotism, came to 
the throne, an4 t.rpught forward a hoM y\m of refem, 
providing for a restoration of the dncient simplicity of tbie 
people, a fresh division of the landed property, an aboli- 
tion of debts, and a reduction of the power of the Ephori. 
But the reforming monar4;h was destitu^ of the firmness 
of purpose necessary to effect his contemplated reform. 
Though at first successful, his unsteadiness, and the op« 
position of the other king, Leonidas, brought about a 
counterrevolution, (b. c, 241.) Agis was strangled by the 
Ephori, and his mother and grandmother shared his fate. 
Leonidas compelled the widow of Agis to marry his young 
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son, Cleomenes, not foreseeing that she would inspire the 
prince with the sentiments held by her former husband. 
Soon after his accession to the throne, Cleomenes, relying" 
on the reputation he had acquired by defeating the enorts 
of Aratus to force Sparta into the Achaean league,* renew- 
ed the reforms of Agis (b. c. 227) ; and by the unscrupu- 
lous use of the necessary means, speedily overthrew the 
Ephori, and opened the rights of citizenship to all the La- 
cedemonians. He then turned his arms against the 
Achaeans (b. c. 224), and compelled. A rgos and Corinth to 
secede from the league. Aratus, who had formerly ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrison from Corinth, was now 
reduced to such straits, that he was forced to seek assist- 
ance from the King of Macedonia. Antigonus eagerly 
embraced so favourable an opportunity for restoring the 
influence of his family in Southern Greece. He entered 
the Peloponnesus, and obtained a great victory over Cle- 
omenes, at Sellasia, on the borders of Laconia, which 
placed Sparta at his mercy. Cleomenes fled to Egypt, 
and the Macedonians took possession of Lacedoemon, and 
restored the ancient constitution. Antigonus died shortly 
afterwards, universally lamented. He was succeeded 
(b. o. 281), by Philip II., the son of Demetrius. 

The iEtolians were dissatisfied with the peace that fol- 
lowed the battle of Sellasia. Immediately, therefore, on 
the death of Antigonus, they commenced making pirati- 
cal attacks on the Messenians and Macedonians. War 
followed. Aratus was sent to expel the iEtolians from 
Messenia. He entered into an agreement with their 
leaders for that purpose, aflcr which he imprudently dis- 
missed the greater part of his army. The ^Etolians at- 
tacked him, and decamped with the plunder of the con- 
quered Peloponnesians. 

Philip being invited to place himself at the head of the 
Achaean league, went to Corinth, where a declaration of 
war against the iEtolians was voted by all the Southern 
Greeksr except the Spartans and Eleans, who were averse 
to the league. Both sides now actively prepared for hos- 
tilities. 

Meanwhile a commercial war was waged by the Rho- 
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dians and Byzantines, in consequence of the heavy tolls 
exacted by the latter from all vessels entering the Eux- 
ioe Sea. (b. c. 222.) The Rhodians were successful, and 
the Byzantines abolished the heavy duties. 

Cleomenes, in his exile, carefully watched the progress 
of af&irs in Greece, and perceiving that the Lacedaemo- 
nians were preparing to join the iEtolians against the 
Achaeans, resolved to make an attempt to recover his he- 
reditary throne. But the young King of Egypt dreaded 
his talents and temper, and was unwilling to see him re- 
stored to power. He therefore not 'only refused to lend 
him any assistance, but detained him from attempting the 
enterprise with his own hired servants. But the exiled 
king was scarcely less formidable in Sparta than he would 
have been if restored to his paternal possessions. He had 
won the favour of the Greek mercenaries in the Egyptian 
service, aqd had in consequence become so much an ob- 

i'ect of terror to the Egyptian ministers, that they caused 
lim to be arrested. He succeeded, however, in baffling 
the vigilance of his guards, and rushed through the streets 
of Alexandria, calling on the multitude to strike for free- 
dom. A few friends only responded to his appeal, and the 
royal forces prepared to surround him. Cleomenes, fear- 
ing to encounter the cruel tortures of the Egyptians, com- 
mitted suicide. Thus ingloriously perished the only per- 
son capable of restoring the Spattan supremacy in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Phflip and the .£tolians vied with each other in cruel* 
ty in the conduct of the war. The progress of the Ma- 
cedonian general was aided by his fleet, but checked by 
the dissensions produced in his councils by the intriguers, 
who envied the well-earned influence of Aratus. The 
war was ended by the general consent of all the parties. 
Rome and Carthaspe were already engaged in the second 
Punic war, and aU felt that it would soon become neces- 
sary to defend the independence of Greece from the at- 
tacks of the victors. A treaty was concluded by the 
General Asssembly of the i£tolian states, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Achaean confederacy, at Naupactus. 
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(b. c. 217.) The Macedonian king attended in person, and 
greatly contributed to the success of the negotiations. 

Philip possessed the ambition, but not the military 
talents of Pyrrhus. Like that hero, he hoped to become 
the conqOeror of Italy. In pursaance of this wish, he en- 
tered into strict alliance with Hannibal, who had already 
entered the peninsula. Aratus, with his usual wisdom, 
warned the aspiring monarch of the dangers which wonld 
result from his indulgence in ambitious projects. His 
repeated admonitionsjbecame odious to Philip, who caused 
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the old general to be poisoned, a crime which filled all 
Greece with horror and indignation. 

In order to prevent the interference of Philip in the 
affairs of Italy, the Romans resolved to keep him fully 
employed by stirring up his enemies at home. They 
consequently prevailed on the iEtolians to violate the re* 
cent treaty, promising them in return, the reunion q( 
Acarnania with the ^olian confederacy, and the de- 
pression of the power of Macedon. The republics of 
Sparta and Elis, and the khigs of Pergamus and lUyria 
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were added to this conf^eracy, to oppose which Philip 
was aided by the Acaroanians, Boeotians, and Achieans. 
Before commencing operations, Philip resolved to subdue 
the barbarians in his immediate neighbourhood, and thus 
secure the quiet of his own territories. This operation 
required a longer time than he expected, and ^ve the 
JStolians an opportunity of concentrating their forces 
against the Acarnanians. The latter people, though too 
weak to withstand the whole fqi:ce of ^tolia, made such 
preparations for a desperate defence, that their enemies 
abated their ardour, and delayed th^ntended inroad until 
Philip arrived and secured his allies from further present 
molestationi The Macedonian king then returned to 
finish his war in Thrace. 

Hostilities were soon after recommenced, and actively 
continued for some time with various success. A battle 
was fought near Liamia, in Tfaessaly, in which the ^to- 
lians and their allies were discomfited ; and another en- 
gagement soon after took place, in which Philip grained 
a decisive victory. These victories obliged the allies to 
keep within the walls of Lamia. At this juncture of 
affairs deputies arrived from Egypt, Athens, Rhodes, and 
Chios, for the purpose of mediating a peace. A truce was 
made for thirty days, and negotiations commenced. 
While the contending parties were thus employed, the 
Roman fleet arrived at Naupactus, and the fleet of Atta- 
ins, king of Pergamus, reached iEgina. Encouraged by 
the prospect of aid, the i£tolians demanded terms which 
they knew would not be acceded to, and which caused 
the negotiations to be broken oflU 

Soon after this, while celebrating the Nemean games 
at Argos, Philip was informed that the Romans had landed 
from their ships, and were ravaging the plain between 
Stcyon and Argos. Suddenly sallying from the city with 
his cavalry, he fell upon the enemy and forced them to 
return to their ships. Thongh this success lengthened 
the rejoicings common at the fc^stival, the behaviour of 
Philip was such as to lose him the small remnant of his 
popularity among the Achsans. But, situated as they 
were, it would have been impolitic to lose the aid of Ma- 
12 
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cedon, and the relative state of the combatants continued 
as before. He soon afler met with success in an attack 
upon a fort to which the country people had fled with 
their cattle and wealth. While dividing the spoil, he 
was recalled to Macedonia, by an insurrection of his offi- 
cers, and an invasion of the Dardanians. He quieted 
the disturbances, and wintered in Macedonia. The fleets 
of Attalus and the Romans spent the season at Mgina,. 

The iEtolians and their allies commenced active ope- 
rations by besieging Oreus, in Euboea, fortifying Ther- 
mopyle, -and inciting the Illyrians and Thracians to seize 
the first opportunity of successfully invading Macedon. 
Philip prepared to render assistance to all who needed it. 
The garrison of Oreus made a brave resistance, but they 
were betrayed by the treachery of the Macedonian go- 
vernor, who opened the gates to the Romans. The Ro- 
mans received the entire spoils of the city, and the allies 
moved on to the siege of Chalcis. That place being 
deemed too strong to be quickly reduced, the fleet pro- 
ceeded to Opus, which was taken, and given up to At- 
talus. 

Meanwhile, the Macedonian king had defeated the 
^tolians at Thermopyls, and was hastening to Opus. 
He would have succeeded in surprising Attains, had not 
some of the soldiers of that monarch descried his army 
at a distance, and given warning to their master, who 
was intently engaged in forcing the principal citizens to 
disclose the places in which their treasures were conceal- 
ed. He fled in disorder to the shor^ and barely escaped 
from the van of the Macedonian army. He then sailed 
after the Romans to Oreus, whence he returned to Asia, 
to protect his own kingdom from an invasion of an ally 
of Philip, Prusias, King of Bithynia. 

About the same time, Philopoeman, who had succeeded 
Aratns as the head of the Achaean league, defeated Ma- 
chanidas, the usurper of Lacedaemon, and slew him with 
his own spear in the act of leaping a ditch. 

Since the departure of Attalus, the Romans were too 
much occupied with the presence of Hannibal in Italy, to 
continue tlie aid rendered to theW allies in Greece. The 
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JEholians, thus deprived of their allies, made overtures cf 
peace, which were readily accepted, (b. c. 208.) The 
treaty was scarcely concluded, when the Roman procon- 
sul, Publius Sempronius, arrived on the coast to the as- 
sistance of the iElolians, with a fleet of thirty -five gal- 
leys, having on board ten thousand foot and a thousand 
horse. He endeavoured to interrupt the treaty, but the 
iEtolians had suffered too severely to continue the war. 

The ambitious eyes of Philip now turned towards the 
east He entered into an alliance wnth Prusias against 
Attains, and with Antiochus, of Syria, against the infant 
king of Egypt. He next declared war against the Rho- 
dians, but was soon made to repent it by the result of a 
battle fought at Chios, which obliged him to retire to Ma- 
cedonia. He soon after became involved in a war with 
the Athenians, who supplicated the aid of Rome. Atta- 
ins and the Rhodians had already made a similar appli- 
cation, and the Senate, having finished the war with Car- 
thage, were nothing loth to grant the petitions. The 
courage of Philip still remained undaunted amid this 
complication of dangers. While his enemies negotiated, 
he was in the field. After recovering many towns in 
Thrace, which had joined the league against him, he 
crossed over into Asia, and besieged Abydos. The gar- 
rison made a brave defence, relying upon aid from Atta- 
ins and the Rhodians, but the former only sent them three 
hundred men, and the latter, a single ship. Even in this 
extremity, Philip was forced to make a breach in the 
walls, and carry mines to the inner rampart, before they 
surrendered. When stipulating for the surrender of the 
city, they demanded that the Rhodian galley and the sol- 
diers of Attains should be safely dismissed. But the king 
required them to surrender at discretion. Driven to des- 
peration, they collected all their women, children, and 
domestics, in the temple of Diana, and a public gymna- 
sium, and heaped all their valuables in the market-place 
and the ships. They then chose by lot a number of men, 
and obliged them to swear that they would, when their 
defenders were all slain, destroy the matrons and child- 
ren, and throw the valuables into the sea. Meanwhile, 
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the defenders soleoiDly engaged themselves to meet the 
enemy in the breach, and leave it only as victora They 
performed well their part, maintaining their ground with 
such bravery, that the assailants were glad when the ap? 
proach of night allowed them to retire. But those who 
were to commit the massacre, when they saw the small 
number remaining of their army, resolved to surrender 
the city, and sent a deputation of priests to acquaint Phi- 
lip with their intentions. The gold and silver were ac* 
cordingly given up to him, and he attempted to enter the 
city, when a singular scene met his astonished eyes. The 
people were madly running over the whole city with arms 
m their hands, slaughtering women and children; ex- 
claiming against the perfidy of the priests, who had de- 
voted all to destruction, and then betrayed them. And 
when exhausted with the labour of despatching others, 
turning their weapons upon theniselves. The Macedo- 
nian for some time looked with wonder on this horrid 
scene, and then marched oiit of the city, coolly remark- 
ing, that he would allow the inhabitants three days in 
which to die in peace. Historians assert that not a roan 
fell into his hands, unless by some unaccountable accident 

Towards the beginning of winter information was 
brought to Galba, the Roman consul, who commanded the 
forces of the allies at Athens, that the important city of 
Chalcis was negligently guarded, the citizens and the 
garrison mutually relying on each other to prevent a sur- 
prise. By a hasty passage to Sunium, and a forced march, 
he reached the wails of Chalcis before day, and easily 
gained admittance into the town. The place was pil- 
laged and burnt, and the inhabitants generally massacred. 

This was « serious loss to Philip, who had placed there 
his large and well stored granaries, hjs booty, and his 
most important captives. Philip now advanced, and en- 
deavoured to surprise Athens, but being unsuccessful, he 
made an open assault upon it. The Athenians gave him 
Dnttle, but were defeated, and obliged to keep within the 
city, which would probably have fallen, had not the Ro- 
mans arrived and saved it He then made an unsuccess^ 
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All attempt to capture Eleusis, and retired to Corinth, 
whence he went to Argos, to meet the Achsean Congress. 
Athens beinjir delivered, the Roman legions marched 
into Northern Greece, when they compelled the Boeotians 
to join the league against the Macedonians. The Ro- 
mans even penetrated into Macedon itself, while Philip 
was engaged in confronting other invaders. They ra- 
12* 
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vaged a considerable portion of territory, and fortified a 
post which lay convenient, in order to facilitate future in- 
roads into Macedonia. Philip had been called from his 
operations against the Romans by an invasion of a great 
host of Thracians and Dardanians.'. These retired on his 
approach, but not without heavy loss from the attacks of 
his light troops. 

His attention was next called to the ^tolians, who had 
finally determined to take sides with the Romans, and 
wore then carelessly ravaging Thessaly. He suddenly 
made a furious attack on them, forced their entrench- 
ments, totally routed them, and compelled them to return 
to their own country. Soon after, one of their citizens, 
Scopas, arrived from Egypt with large sums of gold, for 
the purpose of hiring mercenaries to fight the battles of 
Ptolemy. About six thousand foot, and a proportionate 
number of horse, were engaged by him, and Philip was 
thus freed from all apprehension on account of iEtolian 
hostility. The Athenians, still carried on the war, and 
passed many violent and insulting decrees against Philip, 
while their adoration of their EU>man allies was equally 
immoderate. On the other hand, Philip adopted many 
measures calculated to conciliate the Achaians, and his 
discontented subjects and allies. 

The following year the conduct of the war was intrust- 
ed to the Roman consul, Flammius, who brought with 
him to Greece large reinforcements. FhWip was not 
long after defeated by him on the road to invade Macedo- 
nia, and compelled to retreat to Thessaly. Laying waste 
that province, Philip retired beyond the vale of Tempe, 
where he contented himself with sending assistance to 
the different towns which were attacked. Several forts 
fell into the hands of Flaminius, who met with no repulse 
until he attempted to take Atrax. Having made a breach 
in the wall of that city, he was about to enter, when he 
found himself confronted by a Macedonian phalanx, whose 
flanks were protected on either side by the walls, and 
formed an insurmountable barrier. Foiled in his attempt, 
he marched into Pbocis, where he besieged Elateia. 

The present general of the Achaians inclining to the 
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Romans, Flammius had the address, through him, to de- 
tach his state from the falling fortunes of Philip. Corinth 
>vas closely besieged by the Romans, aided by their new 
allies, the treacherous Achaians, who hoped to gain pos- 
session of it by means of the dissensions which had existed 
between the garrison and the citizens. They were, how- 
ever, now found united for common defence, and the arri- 
val of the royal general, Philocles, with a reinforcement, 
saved the city. Elateia, however, fell into the hands of 
the consul. Arg^os, which as one of the Achaean league, 
had been drawn into the list of Philip^s enemies, was soon 
after recovered to his cause by the will of the people, and 
the energy of Philocles. A truce for two months was 
soon after made, that the terms of peace offered by Philip 
might be laid before the senate. 

The negotiation, however, failed. Philip now prepared 
to end the war if possible. He therefore began to with- 
draw his garrisons from the most distant posts. Among 
these was Argos, which had so firmly espoused his cause 
when it was apparently sinking. This city he treache- 
rously and ungratefully surrendered to its worst enemy, 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedeemon, on condition that it should 
be delivered back to him, on the event of his success in 
the war. Nabis, equally treacherous with Philip, imme- 
diately added Argos to the mimber of the allies of Rome, 
and thus escaped the necessity of making restitution. On 
his return -to Lacedemon, Nabis sent his wife to Argos, 
that she might plunder the women as ^e had plundered 
the men. She executed her coihmission with the utmost 
cruelty and diligence, torturing all the women of the 
Island until she had stripped them of all their golden and 
costly ornaments. Thebes was soon afterwards taken W 
a stratagem of the Roman general and Attains, and with 
it, the whole of Boeotia seems to have submitted to the 
conquerors. 

The crisis was now rapidly approaching. Though de- 
serted by some of his allies, and renouncing the Siend- 
ship of others, the Macedonian monarch still hoped for 
success. He assembled an army in Thessaly, nearly 
equal in numbers to that of his enemies, but hiferior ifi 
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discipline and eqaipinent The two armies met in battle 
on a range of hills, called from their peculiar shape, Cy- 
noecephalie, or ** the dogs' heads.^ In the early part of 
this decisive battle, the Macedonians had the advantage, 
their right wing having borne down the opposing divi- 
sions : but the consul observin|r that the left of the Mace^ 
donians had not been formed m order of battle, charged 
them with his cavalry and elephants, and scattered them 
in a few moments. lie then assailed the victorious Ma- 
^ cedonian wing in flank and rear. The phalanx, though 
admirable for attack, was an inconvenient body to ma- 
nceuvre ; its lines were broken in an attempt to face about, 
and it became, in a moment, a disorderly mass, equally 
onable for fight or retreat. The ront was complete. 
Eight thousand Macedoniaps 'fell, and five thousand re- 
mained in the hands of the victors, whose total loss 
amounted to only seven hundred. Having lost the last 
army he could collect, Philip was forced te beg a peace 
by sacrificing his navy, and resigning his supremacy over 
the Grecian states, (b. c. 197.) 

The Acamanians had always hitherto remained stead- 
fast in the cause of Philip. They now, however, held a 
national congress at Leucas, and a decree of alliance with 
Rome was proposed. Many of the deputies from the 
cities had not yet arrived at Leucas, and those who were 
there were much divided in sentiment, but a majority 
was found in its favour. When this measure was pub- 
lished, the indignation of the people knew no bounds. 
They quickly reversed it, and condemned Archelaus and 
Bianor as traitors : Xerixidas, the general, was deprived 
of his office for putting the question to vote. The con- 
demned men were advised to fly to the Romans, at Cor- 
c^ ; but they were conscious of the purity of their mo* 
tives, and resolved to trust to the justice of their coun- 
trymen. The result showed that they rightly estimated 
the national character. When they entered the congress, 
and in a supplicating tone defended their action, every 
eye was fixed on them in pity; but when, gradually 
powing bolder, they ventured to complain that they had 
been unjustly sentenced, a general feeling of respect and 
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adnmmtion took possession of the minds of their hearers. 
Every vote for their condemnation was repealed, and 
their bold and manly experiment was crowned with sue-* 
cess. The nation, however, though it pardoned its erring 
representatives, adhered still more closely to the Mace- 
donian alliance, and only submitted to the Roman arms 
when the news of the battle of CynoscephalsB, and the 
capture of Leucas rendered further resistance hopeless. 

The Dardanians, hoping to profit by the losses of Philip, 
now invaded Macedon^ but were defeated by the king, 
whose spirit could not be broken by the greatest misfor- 
tunes. 

At the Isthmian festival it was expected that the Ro- 
mans woutd declare tbefr intotttions. When it came 
(b. c. 196), spectators were assembled im the public places, 
busy in conjecturiBg what conduct ^as hkely to be fol- 
lowed by the new arbiters of Greece. At the sound of 
the trumpet the following proclamatioo was made b^ the 
crier : ** The Rooban senate^ and T. Qainctios Plammius, 
the pro-consul, having overeonM King Philip and the Ma- 
cedonians, leave free, angarrisoned, and unburdened with 
tribute, the Corinthians^ Phocians, Thessaliana, Acama- 
nians,^' and others, naming all the Greek states which 
had been sobject to Philip. Tlie sensation produced by 
this eztracMrdinary proclamation was so great, that^the 
voice of the erier was kwt amid thd aedanwliom orthe 
people, and tbe censal Flaminhis wad ahnosl ermriied by 
the inNnenee multitvde which sanooiidM kki to express 
their gratitud»» 

The ^tolians, however, were dissatisfied with the 
peace. They had not received the territory promised 
them by the Romans in the beginning of the war, and 
waited only for a proper opportunity for displaying their 
feelings in open hostilities. Such an opportunity was not 
long wanting. Antiochus, king of Syria, at the instiga- 
tion of Hannibal, to whom be had given a refuge from his 
enemies, declared war against the Romans, and passed 
over into Greece, (e. c. 194.) He was gladly welcomed 
by the ^tolians. The Achaians, as soon as their old ene- 
my bad united with Antiochus, declared for the Romans; 
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and Philip, rising from his defeat, lent his still peiwerfiil 
aid to the same cause. Every operation of Antiochus 
was replete with bkinders. He was defeated at Ther- 
mopylse, and he finally returned to Syria (b. c. 191) 
leaving his allies exposed to the vengeance of his ene- 
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mies. The ^tolians, meanwhile, had instigated Nahis, 
tyrant of Sparta, to revolt from the Romans and lay siege 
to Gitium. Philopcemen, the Achaean general, however, 
cut off the army of Nabis, soon after, near Sparta, and 
besieged the tyrant in that city. Sparta was surprised, 
Nabis slain» and the constitution of Lycurgus abolished. 
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Sparta was now added to the Achssan league. Afler the 
defeat of Antiochus and the reduction of Sparta, the ^to- 
lians solicited a peace from the people of Rome. They 
were severely treated, b^ing reduced to poverty and de- 
prived of independence* (b. c. 189.) 

The growing strength and power of the Achiean league 
now began to. excite the jealoiisy of the Romans, iind 
leaiissaries were scattered through the different states to 
improve and foment every dissension for their benefit 
One of these confidential agents took up his residence at 
the Island of Cephallenia, for the purpose of deciding, as 
he said, any dispute^ which should arise in Greece. The 
geaeral assembly of the Achceans had hitherto been al- 
ways held, at -^gina^ but Philopoemen, who was now at 
the head of the league, thought fit to divide the honours 
and advantages of the congress among the different cities, 
and had appointed Argos ^r the next meetings 

The inhabitants of ^gina opposed this regulation, and 
appealed to the decision of the Roman consul in Cephal- 
lenia. The consul had another pretext for interference. 
During the tyranny which existed in Sparta, many of the 
Lacedemonians had been driven into exile, and inhabited 
th^ maritime districts of Laconia, protected by the 
Achoean garrisons.' These men had cut off the inhabi- 
tants of Lacedffimon from all intercourse with the sea- 
coast. The Spartans could not brook this restraint, and 
therefore attacked in the night a small city called Las, 
but were repulsed. This attempt was represented to the 
assembly as an affront to all Achaia, and a decree was 
passed, requesting the Lacedemonians to deliver up the 
authors of that outrage, on pain of being considered as 
enemies. The Lacedaemonians not only refused to obey 
the decree, but put the Achieans to death whoivere sent 
to inform them of it, and then despatched ambassadors to 
the Roman consul at Cephallenia, beseeching him tb come 
and take possession of their city. Philopoemen, however, 
advanced with an army into Laconia, and laid waste the 
territories. By the emissal-ies of the Romans, too, the 
Messenians were prevailed upon to take up arms against 
the Achoeana Philopoemen was surprised by them, while 
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pMsing tbroogfa a difficult defile with a small paitf of 
cavalry. He might b^ve effected his escape by the aid 
of some lightrarmed Thractans and Cretans in his band* 
but be refined to quit his companions, whom he bad se- 
lected from the noblest of the army. While bravely co- 
▼erinff their retreat bis horse fell with him, and his age, 
•sd ue weakness produced by sickness, hindered hia 
rifling. He lay fltiumed and motionless nnder his horsey 
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tfll fband by the Messenians. Always brave themselves^ 
that people were- ever remarkable for their respect for 
that virtue in others. They raised the aged hero from 
the ^und, and with the greatest respect tenderly car- 
ried liim into the city. They sent before them a herald, 
to proclaim that the war was finished, for PhilopoBmen 
was taken. The whole population came out to meet the 
procession, and the throng was so great that the gates 
«oold scarcely be opened. But the greater part could not 
•ee the prisoner, and demanded that he shoold be taken 
iftto the theatre. The magistrates complied, and he was 
taken there for a moment, but quickly removed ; because 
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the rulers feared the effects which might be produced by 
pity and reverence for the condition of the last of the 
great heroes of Greece. A long and anxious debate took 
place in relation to the disposal of Phibpoemen. The 
discussion was protracted through the whole night, and 
in the morning it was finally determined to send him a 
cup of poison. The aeed hero met his fate with the for- 
titude which ever marked his character, expressing anx- 
iety only about his companions. A short time before bis 
death he had the gratification of learning that they had 
escaped. 

The death of this great general was speedily reveng- 
ed. The Achiean general, Lycostas, fi)rced Messene tO' 
surrender, and put all to death who were concerned in the* 
murder of the great. Philopoemen. In this way, fay incit- 
ing the states to quarrel among themselves, the Roman& 
soon found means to destroy the strength of Achaia. 

Philip of Macedon bore with great impatience the arrcK 
cant treatment of the Romans. The earnest exertions of 
his youngest son, Demetrius, however, prevented a rup*> 
ture ; and on the return of that prince from Rome he wa» 
enthusiastically welcomed by the Macedonians. Perseus,, 
his elder brother, whose jealousy he had excited, took ad- 
vantage of the love of the Macedonians and the good-will' 
of the Romans to accuse him of treason in aspirins to the- 
throne. Philip ordered a strict examination of the con«- 
duct of the young man to be made, but he was imposed oOi 
by- letters forged to answer the purposes of Perseus; and 
gave orders to one of his generals to arrest Demetrius, 
and secretly to destroy him by poison, lest the Macedo- 
nians should be informed of what was intended. But the 
poison working slowly, and the young man complaining 
much, two ruffians were employed, who smothered ^e 
innocent and hopeful prince, Philip soon after discovered 
the injustice of this proceeding, and he was so much 
affected by it, that he fell into a melancholy, differing 
very little from madness, and which in a little time put 
an end to his existence. (b.'c. 179.) 

Perseus now assumed the reins of government His 
first measures were remarkably mild, and he affected a 
13 
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strict regud to justice. He assamed an air of beoii^iiitjr 
and genUenesB. He sat daily to hear causes, and his de- 
cisions were generally made with prudence and discern- 
ment He exhibited the same disposition in his conduct 
with foreign states. He sent an embassy to the Romans, 
entreating them to renew the treaty made with his fath^, 
and to acknowledge him king of Macedon ; in return for 
which he promised that he would act as their faithful ally, 
and engage in no war without their permission. The se- 
nate accmingly acknowledged his title to the throne, 
and declared him the friend of the Roman people. 

His conduct was so gracious, and his insinuatioQs and 
intrigues with his nei^bours so effectual, that most of 
the Grecian states inchned to Perseus, who soon pretend- 
ed to be the patron of Greek liberty against the pride and 

•dominion of Rome. In his own kingdom, he not only 
amassed great sums of money, but provided paagazines 
sufficient for a numerous army for ten years, and at the 
same time kept up a military establishment of 30,000 foot 
and 5,000 horse. 

The Romans, informed of these proceedings, sent am- 
bassadors to Macedon, to question Perseus with regard to 
the authenticity of the reports which had reached them. 
The king only answered them with pride and insplence, 

. and war was again declared between the two nations. A 
Roman army, under the command of P. Licinius Crassus, 
was sent into Greece, which for three years accomplished 
nothing worthy of notice. The senate of Rome, dissatis- 
fied with this inactivity, changed their generals. Cras- 
sus was succeeded by Paulus iBmilius, who soon after 
attacked and drove^ Perseus irom his entrenchments on 
the banks of the river Enipeus, and compelled him to re- 
tire precipitately to Pydna. There both armies again 

: met and came to a general engagement On the eve of 
the battle the moon was eclip^ — an event which, to the 
superstitious Greeks, portended evil to states and ktng- 
doms, but which had been beforehand satisfoctorihr ex- 
plained to the Romans by Galba, one* of their officer^ 
skilled in astronomy. 
The opposing forces m^t in the morning; the Romans 
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confident of victory, and the Macedonians expecting no- 
thing but defeat and death. They determined, however, 
to die like brave men rather than to be made the slaves crif 
the Romans. The Macedonian phalanx, animated by 
despair, precipitated itself upon the Roman legions, and 
fbr a time bore down all opposition ; but the Romans had 
at length learned from experience how to meet it in the 
field. Separating themselves, they penetrated between 
the long pikes, and fell sword in hand on the Macedoni- 
ans, w1k> were almost totally defenceless in a close en- 
counter. The phafainx was soon broken and thrown into 
disorder. Seeing the failare of their ordinary mode of 
attack, and remembering the inauspicious eclipse of the 
preceding night, the Macedonians gave up all as lost, and 
only endeavoured to save themselves fix>m butohery. 
Many, preferring death to slavery, perished by their own 
hands ; others were trampled to death in the press, and 
vast numbers fell beneath the swords of their brutal con- 
querors, who showed no mercy to the vanquished. Night 
put an end to this horrid slaughter; aM the moon, on 
again arising, shone with all her splendour on the fidd 
fX Pydna, now strewn with the dead bodies of twen^ 
thousand of the brave sons of the conquerors of Asia. With 
the setting of the sun, the last rays of the former great- 
ness of Macedon were extinguished, and her monarch be- 
came a wretched wanderer, hunted over the earth like a 
wild beast* Abandoned by all the world, without forces, 
without fViends, without hope, he at last surrendered him- 
self, with his eldest son, Philip^ to Paulus iBmilius. Per- 
seus approached the consul with the most abject servility, 
bowing his face to the earth, and endeavouring with his 
suppliant arms to grasp his kneea •« Wretehed man !" 
said .^Smilius, ^ why dost thou acquit fortune of what might 
seem her crime, hy a behaviour which evinces that thou 
deservest not her indignation ? Why dost thou disgrace 
my laurels, by showing thyself an abject adversary, and'^ 
unworthy of having a Roman to contend with?'* He 
then, giving him his hand, would not snfibr him to kneel» 

^f^it'i Pictorial World, vol I 
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and encouraged him with an aasarance of safety from the 
well known clemency of the Roman people. Perseus 
was afterwards led m triumph through the streets of 
Rome, and then cast into a dunjpfeon, where he starved 
himself to death. Philip died before his lather ; but Per- 
seus left a son named Alexander, who was bound appren- 
tice to a carpenter, and it is said became very inffenious 
in his trade; and was afterwards appointed a clerk or 
secretary to the Roman senate. 

The victory of Pydna sealed the late of Macedcm and 
Greece, but they still formed a separate kingdom. Some 
years after that battle, two or three preteraers success- 
ively arose and claimed the sovereign^ of Macedon. 
This afforded what had been greatly desired, a pretence 
for reducing that kingdom into a Roman province. Ac- 
cordingly, nom that time, Macedonia and its dependen- 
cies, including Greece, were reduced to the same state 
with other nations conquered by the Romans. 

Immediately after the fiill of Perseus, the Roman emis* 
saries, scattered throughout Greece, instigated the senate 
to the unjustifiable violence of citing to Rome, one thou- 
sand of the noblest of the Achieans, whose sentiments 
were supposed to be favourable to the liberty of their 
country, and whose influence seemed dan^rou& They 
were thrown into prison in Italy, and detained there 
seventeen years without being brought to trial. Some 
of those who survived this long imprisonment, caused 
their countrymen to ofibr an insult to the Roman ambas- 
sadors, who had come to Corinth to arrange a difficulty 
between the Achsans and the Spartans. This led to 
war. The Acheans, the Corinthians, the Boeotians, aind 
the people of Chalcis, formed a confederacy, and seemed 
to rush, as it were, to their own ruin. Metellus marched 
with an army against them, and gained a complete vic- 
tory, in which he took more than one thousand prisoners. 
He also encountered one thousand Arcadians, all of whom 
he put to the sword. He next marched to Thebes, but 
most of the inhabitants had fled. 

Mummius, the consul, then arrived from Rome, and 
took charge of the war. He brought with him consider- 
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and 8,500 hone. With this army he advanced towards 
Corinth against Diteas, who lay before that citv with 
20,000 Greeks. An engagement took pkce under the 
walls of Corinth, and the Greeks were defeated ; the 
greater part fled into the town, but in the niffht withdrew 
tram that place ; and Diteus himself took refuge in Meffa- 
iopolis, whither he had before sent his fiimily. He killed 
his wife to prevent her ikllinff into the hands of the ene- 
my* and then poisoned himself. On the third day after 
the action, the victorious general entered Corinth — ^that 
city which had stood a thousand years an ornament of 
Greece, and was one of the richest in the world in works 
of art--and with the exception only of a few statues and 
pictures, intended for his triumph, gave up the town to be 
plundered by his soldiers. The wails were then razed, 
and the city reduced to ashes, (n. c. 146.) 

Soon after this, ten commissioners arrived from Rome, 
to regulate, in conjunction with the consul, the affiiirs of 
Greece. They abolished popular governments in all the 
cities, and appomted magistrates, who were to govern 
each state acoordiog to its own laws, under the superin- 
tendence of a Roman praetor. Thus was the Achiean 
league dissolved, and all Greece reduced to the condition 
cf a Roman province, called the Province of Achaia. The 
whole nation paid an annual tribute to Rome, and the 
pretoc, who was sent thither yearly, had the care of col- 
lecting it 

Athens continued ia the same state as the rest of the 
Grecian communities until the Mithridatic war (b. c. 88), 
when they qwnly rebelled c^ffAJpst the Romans. Mithri- 
dates sent an army of 120,000 men affainst it They 
soon reduced it. Sylla being appointed to conduct the 
war againrt Mithridates, entered G^reece with a large 
army. Every city except Athens opened its fates to 
him on his approach. He first attempted to ibrce nis war 
into thei Piraeus by scaling the walls; but being repulsed, 
he erected towers of the same height as the walls, and 
having thus reached the same level as the besieffed, plied 
then with mianles of every deecriptkML With batte ri ng 
18* 
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engines be aswiled the walls, or with nlleries he wider* 
mined them ; but the defence of the place was as ohfiti- 
nate and vi^rous, and he was obliged to turn the siege 
into a blocluide, and await the eflScts of ^mine. Th^ 
j^ace was in a little time brooght to the last extremi^. 
Those who were confined withm the walls having con'* 
sumed all the herbage, and killed all the animals that 
could be found, were under the necessity of feeding on 
the implements of leather, and other materials which 
might be turned into sustenance, and at last to prey on 
the dead bodies of their companions. The garrison wad 
greatly diminished by death and desertions, and those 
who remained were dispirited and weak ; but Aristion, 
the tyrant of the place, expecting no mercy for himselt 
from the Romans, would not consent to capitulate. Sylla* 
therefore, stormed and forced the walls with gr^t slaugh- 
ter, (b. o. 87.) Aristion sought refuge in the citadel, out 
was captured and slain. Macedonia and Greece, as well 
as the Grecian colonies of Asia Minor, were again re- 
duced under the power of Rome. 



QUESTIONS 

lOE Tom 

EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 

SECTION I. 

(Page 9.> By what huqib wan Greece known to its (Original 
inkabitants f Whet was its extent f 

What rendered it, in its early days, a constant source of 
predatory strife f To whom is the credit of restraining those 
aggresfflons due f 

Why is not the progress of the early settlers of Greece con- 
sidered in these outlines f 

(P. 10.) What was the most northern proyince of ancient 
Greece t What districts extended southwards 

What were included in the Peloponnesus t What two' pro- 
ymces were afterwards added f 

• What was the character of Ae soil of Attica I What title 
did the inhabitants assume to themselves f 

(P. 11.) Who was the founder of Athens f Wliat name did 
he give to the city f 

What did Cecrops introduce into Attica I What is said of 
Theseus t Who was his successor ; and to what period does 
his reign bring us f 

What house was the most influential in the Peloponnesus 
before the Trojan war t When did the Trojan war take place ; 
and who was commander-in-chief of the expedition f Where 
was Troy situated ? 

(151) 
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(P. It.) How long 4idtlie war last; and iHiat wai its naidt 
to both the Tietora anid the Tanqaiahed f 

Who ware the ftnuly of the Heraclidg ; and at ndiat period 
did thej acquire aacendencj in the Peloponneaoaf 

(P. 13.) What waa the efiect of their return on the aflain 
of Greecef 

Who waa the firat legirfator of Sparta ; and ndiat were the 
firat reaulta, in a military point of yie w, of his new legialation t 
With whom did the kiqglj powei' of Athens terminate ; and 
onidiat account t 

<P. 14.) What waa the mode of goyemment at Athena after 
die eessation of royal power f 

SECTION n. 

Who waa the firat efficient le^alator of Athens! 

(P. 15.) What celebrated court of juatice did he re-eatah- 
liaht What means did he take to insure his code of laws; 
and whom did he imitate in this reapect f 

Who caused the first interruption to his policy f What ia 
the meaning attached by the ancienta to the word tyrant f 

(P. 16.) What was the character of Hippiaa and H^n>vchua; 
and to what was o^dng the death of the latter f 

What became of ^ppiaaf To whom did the Athenian! 
apply for aid in their difficultiea; and how did their applica- 
tion aucceed f 

(P. 19.) What rendered the Persian monarch an enemy in- 
stead of a friend to Athens! 

How, and in what year, did the war commence f Who 
commanded the first expedition against A^ns f 

(P. 20.) What waa the result f By whom waa the aeoond 
expedition led t What waa their success f Howfiff did they 
advance towards Athens f 

(P. 21.) What was the result of the battle of Marathon? 
What happened to the Peraian monarch at thia time ; and to 
whom did his authority descend? How long a time did 
Xerxes employ in preparations for his Grecian invasion f 

(P. 22.) Where did he meet the first opposition to his pro- 
gress, and under whom f Did any other event occur, i^ach 
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reduced the conflicting forces to greater equality f Whither 
did the Athemans and their families retire f 

(P. 23.) What became of Athens f Where did the Persian 
fleet experience their signal defeat ; and what was the con- 
duct of Xerxes in consequence t 

(P. 24.) What was the fate of the army under Mardonius f 
How was Greece delivered from all fear of Persian invasion t . 

SECTION III. { 

P. 25.) What was the first anxiety of Athens, on her re- ' 
lease from foreign enemies f By whom was her policy guided f 
Who Mras Pausanias ; and what charges were brought against 
himf 

(P. 26.) What became of Themistocles t Who succeeded 
him in power f What was the result of the battle of Eury«> 
medon f 

(P. 27.) What conduct did Athens pursue towards her al- 
lies f What event prevented Sparta from interfering t 

(P. 28.) What became of Cimon in consequence ; and who 
succeeded him on the stage of Athenian politics f What steps 
did Athena take to increase h^r internal strength f 

(P. 29.) What induced the Athenians to desire peace ; and 
for how long a period was a truce concluded f What was the 
origin of the Sacred War ? What was the conduct of Lace- 
daemon ; and what was the eventful result, as regarded Athens 
and Lacedsmon ? 

SECTION IV. 
(P. 30.) What steps did Pericles take to raise the arts in 

Greece ; and what great temple was built under his care f 

What was the first cause of diflerence which led to the Pelo- 

ponnesian War f 
(P. 31.) Of what country was Corcyra the colony t What 

was the second cause of disagreement f 
(P. 32.) How came Platea to be involved in the quarrel f 
(P. 33.) What were the oflensive operations of Lacedsmon f 
(P. 34.) What event occured in the second year of the war 

at A&ens f What were the moral eflects of the plague at 

Athens! 
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(P. 35.) What celebrated Atheman fell a Tktim to the peati 
lence ; and what was his character? What was the conduct 
of Sparta towards the Plataeaiia t 

(P. 36.) What project did Braaidaa entertain ; and what wm 
its result f 

SECTION V. 

(P. 37.) Where was Mitylene t What was its &te f 

(P. 38.) What was the end of Paches, its conqueror f 

(P. 39.) Detail the hie of the Plataeans. 

(P. 40.) Where was Pjdus situated ; and by what Athenian 
general was it seised f 

(P. 41.) Who was Cleon ; and in what way did he become 
the successful captor of it f Of what place did the Athenians 
under Nicias afterwards become the possessors f 

What operations did Lacedaemon, under these circum- 
stances, contemplate ; and what tragic act did they perpetrate 
previously f 

SECTION VI. 

(P. 42.) What was the result of the Thracian ezpedition 
under Brasidas f 

(P. 43.) What anecdote is related of the mother of Brasi- 
das f Who was Alcibiades 1 

(P. 44.) What was the first impulse of his policy ; and to 
¥iiat are we to attribute its diversion into a difierent course t 

(P. 45.) What was the result of his alienation from Sparta? 
What was the conduct of Lacedemon under these circum- 
stances ; and how did her king Agis demean himself? 

(P. 46.) How did he eflace his disgrace ; and what was the 
consequence ? 

(P. 47.) What happened at Melos ? 

SECTION vn. 

(P. 47.) Where was Sicily situated? 

(P. 4S.) What brought Athens into connexion with the isl- 
and ? Who were the commanders of the projected ejq[>edi- 
tion ? What event occurred at Athens at this juncture t 
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<P. 49.) Narrate the circumBtanceB attendant on the em- 
barkation. What occasioned the recall of Aldbiadea ; and 
fHiither did he betake himself? What was the result of his 
withdrawal from the armament f ' 

(P. 50.) Did Nicias conduct the operations with yigourf 
Who was appointed his coacyutor f Who was Gylippus f 

(P. 51.) What occurred in Attica during this period ? What 
was the first effort of Demosthenes ; and what was its result ? 

(P. 52.) State the final issue of the Sicilian expedition. 

SECTION vm. 

P. 53.) What were the immediate conaequenoes of this ca» 
tastrophe, as regarded Athens and her allies f 

(P. 54.) To what did Alcibiades now direct his views t 
What was the purport of Pisander'e mission to Athens, and 
its result f What occurred at Santos to render the armament 
there and the government at home at variance f 

(P. 55.) What was the first act of the Samian party t Did 
the new oligarchical government at Athens long subsist f la 
what language did the Spartan vice-admiral communicate in* 
telligence of the defeat of Mindarus f 

(P. 56.) What was the result of the restoration of Alcibiades 
to power f Whatevent deprived him of his recently acqmred 
popularity f 

(P. 57.) In whose favour was the battle of Arginuse f What 
was the conduct of the Athienians towards the commanders 
of their fleet in that battle f Who commanded the Spartan fleet 
at Aigospotami f What was the manoeuvre practised, and itfl 
result f What was the consequence of this battle to Athens ? 

SECTION IX. 

(P. 58.) Under what species of government did Athens 
now subsist t 

(P. 59.) By whose exertions was the dominion of the Thhrty 
Annulled^? Give an account of the death of Alcibiades. Ixi 
whose writings do we find an account of the retraat of the 
Ten Thousand f 

(P. 60.) What was the conduct of Dercyllidas, the Lacedae* 
monian chief! Wh& suoceeded Agis on the Spartan throne f 
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(P. 61.) What were the grounds of oppootioii to the sue- 
ee— ion of AgesUausf Who was his opponent? What were 
the operations of Agesilans; and idiither did he turn his arms; 
and with what success f 

(P. 62.) What was the cause of his recall from Aaaf 

SECTION X. 

(P. 63.) What had been the conduct of Laoedaemon after 
the Peloponnesian war toward the allies f In what way did 
Persia interfere in the quarrel? What was the ostensible 
cause of the dispute ? What was the result of Lysander's ex- 
pedition into BoBOtia ? 

(P. 64.) Whither had Conon fled after the battle of Aigoqpo- 
tami ? In whom did he find an able ally; and what was the 
first result of their combined operations ? What did Phama- 
basus next do ? 

(P. 65.) In what way did he evince his gratitude to Conon ? 
By whose negotiations was tranquillity restored in Greece ; 
and by ndiat name is the peace known ? 

SECTION XL 

(P. 66.) Where was Olynthus situated? Who was PhcB- 
bidas ; and what was his conduct with regard to Thebes ? 
At whose suggestion did he act so ? 

(P. 67.) Did Sparta express i4>probation or disapprobation 
of the transaction ? Narrate the circumstances attending the 
recovery of Thebes and the expulsion of the Lacedaemonian 
garrison. 

(P. 68.) What was the policy of Pelopidas to gain Athens 
as an ally? 

(P. 69.) What his success ? 

SECTION XIL 

(P. 70.) In what way did Athens materially assist Thebes? 
Towards what states did Thebes behave with oppr^srion? 
What feelings did the growing power of Thebes excite m 
Athens? What was the result? 

(P. 71.) Were the negotiations successful; and through 
vrhom were they broken off? Who commanded the SptrtsR 
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forces at Leuctra, and who the Theban t What was the re- 
sult of that battle ? Who was Jason ? 

(P. 72.) How did he act towards Sparta and Thebes f Who 
led the way towards a renewal of hostilities ? 

(P. 73.) Under whose command did the Theban troops 
march into Lacbnia ; and how far did their ravages extend ? 

(P. 74.) What serious loss of territory did they incur in this 
campaign f 

SECTION xm. 

(P. 75.) What success now attended the Lacedaemonians f 
Whence did it derive its name of the Tearless battle ? 

(P. 76.) What led to the second invasion of Laconiaf 
What narrow escape had Sparta of being captured f 

(P. 77.) On what did Epaminondas then decide ? State the 
result of the battle of Mantinea. What was the end of Pelo* 
pidasf 

(P. 78.) In what condition-was the throne of Macedon when 
Philip succeeded to it ? What were his first means of defence f 

(P. 79.) In what way did he win over the Athenian govern- 
ment to an alliance ? What were the results of his activity 
and prudence f 

SECTION XIV. 

(P. 80.) What advantages did Athens take of her alliance 
with Philip ? What was his conduct in consequence f 

(P. 81.) What was the cause of the Phocian war? Who 
was the first leader of the Phocians ; and what was- his fate ? 

(P. 82.) What steps was Athens iheditating against Philip t 
In what way, and with what success did he meet them ? 

(P. 83.) What happened to him at the siege of Methone ? 
How did Philip get mingled in the Phocian war f 

(P. 84.) What was the consequence of his interference? 

(P. 85.) How did Philip acquire a naval power ; and ih what 
way did he employ it ? How came Oi3n)thus to secede from her 
alliance with Philip, and join the Athenians ? What were the 
consequences to herself? Bid Athens now desire pe^ce ? 

(P. 86.) What was the conclusion of the Sacred War ? 
14 
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SECTION XV. 

(P. 87.) How did a new Sacred War originate ; and how 
was it put down ? With what power did Athens ally herself 
against Philip f 

(P. 88.) What was the result f What was the conduct of 
Itemosthenes at the battle of Chaeronea f 

(P. 89.) What mjportant step did Philip now project f What 
put an end to his designs f What observation did Alexander 
make on succeeding to his power f 

(P. 90.) What difficulties met him on his first dccessiont 
How did he triumph over them f What event hastily recalled 
him into Greece? 

(P. 91.) What was the fiite of Thebes! 

SECTION XVL 

(P. 93.) Who was on the throne of Persia when Alexander 
determined to invade it f At the head of what forces did 
Alexander proceed to Asia f Who was Memnon t 

(P. 94.) What was his advice f What was the nature of 
the battle of Granicus, and its result f Did Alexander person- 
ally encounter any danger f 

(P. 95.) To whom was he indebted for his safety f 

(P. 96.) What was the result of the battle of Issus f What 
prisoners fell into the hands of Alexander f How were they 
treated! 

(P. 97.) What was the fate of Tyre f Did Egypt resist the con- 
queror's progress f What city did Alexander build in Egypt ! 

(P. 98.) What is said of the conquests and policy of Alexander! 

SECTION xvn. 

(P. 99.) Who conquered at Gaugamela! 

(P. 100.) What was Alexander's conduct at Snsa ! At Per- 
sepolis ! What disturbances occurred in Grreece at this period ! 

(P. 101.) How were they quelled ! 

(P. 102.) What was the fete of Darius ; and how did Alex- * 
•nder avenge his death ! 

(P. 10^) What circumstances occurred to distress Alexan- 
der with regard to some of his officers ! 
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(P. 104.) In what way did Clitus come by his dea& f 

(P. 105.) How wonld you account for Alexander's assum- 
ing the Median dress and Oriental habits ? 

(P. 106.) What anecdote is related of himf 

(P. 107.) What is said of Alexander's ambition ? 

(P. 108.) Where did he next carry his arms ; and how fiir 
did he proceed ? What compelled him to return ? 

(P. 109.) What important act did Alexander undertake for 
the interests of commerce and science ? What views did Alex- 
ander entertain with respect to Babylon ? 

(P. 110.) What was the immediate cause of his death ? 

SECTION XVIII. 

(P. 111.) Who was Perdipqas f What was his title to the 
regency? What decree did he obtain? What caused the 
death of Statura? 

(P. 112.) How was^the empire divided among Alexander's 
generals ? What was the policy of Perdiceas in this division f 
What was done by the people of Athens when they heard of 
the death of Alexander ? What state joined the league ? 

(P. 113.) Where did the defeated Macedonians seek refuge f 
What armies advanced to the relief of the Macedonians f 

(P. 114.) What was the fate of the first of these armies? 
What was the consequence of this victory on the Athenians f 
What did Antipater demand as the price of peace ? Give an 
account of the death of Demosthenes. What object did Per- 
diceas propose in seeking the hand of Cleopatra? Who 
leagued against him ? 

(P. 115.) How did Ptolemy take advantage of these circum- 
stances ? What was the result of the war in Egypt ? What 
was the fate of Perdiceas ? What was the conduct of Eu- 
menes ? What was done by the soldiers of Perdiceas, on hear- 
ing of the success of Eumenes ? What revolution placed the 
government in the hands of Antipater ? 

(P. 116.) Where was Eumenes defeated ? To what place did 
he retire? How long did he hold out ? Did he at last escape ? 

(P. 117.) What was the character of Polysperchon ? What 
were his first actions ? Bow did Cassander carry on the war ? 
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How were the Athenians affected by the change ? What was 
next at^mpted by Polyq>erchon f 

(P. 118.) Why did Caiibander march against Olympias? 
What was the fate of the queen ? Who were the Argyras- 
pides f Of what treason were they guilty ? What was the 
fiite of Eumenes ; and how were the Argyra^ides punished ? 
What was now the conduct of Antigonus towards ibe satraps 
of Media, Babylon, and Persia ? 

(P. 119.) What was his conduct in Macedonia, Egypt, and 
Greece f Giye an account of the war in Egypt. What was the 
success of the expedition sent by Antigonus against Petra f 

(P. 120.) What treaties were entered into by the different 
powers f What cruelties were perpetrated by Cassander? 
How was Demetrius received in Greece f What was done 
by Antigonus f By Ptolemy t By Demetrius t 

<P. 121.) Explain the movements of the several armies before 
the battle of Ipsus. What was the number of the two armies f 

(P. 122.) What was the result of the battle ? How was the 
empire then divided f 

SECTION XIX. 

(P. 123.) What embassy was sent to Demetrius from Athens? 
Where did he then go ? 

(P. 124.) What encouraged him to attempt the reduction of 
Athens? Where did se defeat a Spartan army? When did 
Cassander die ? To whom did he leave Macedonia ? What 
caused the murder of Thessalonica ? Who came to the aid 
of Alexander ; and what was the consequence ? 

(P. 125.) Over what kingdoms did Demetrius then reign ? 
By whom, and when was Macedonia invaded ? What eflbrt 
was next made by Demetrius ? With what success ? Who 
then marched against him ; and what was his fate ? 

(P. 126.) To whom did the throne of Macedonia now fall ? 
How did Ceraunus repay the kindness of Seleucus ? What 
put an end to his reign ; and by whom was he succeeded ? 
Give an account of the invasion of Greece by the Gauls. 

(P. 127.) Who assumed the sovereignty alter the death of 
Sosthenes? 
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(F. 128.) By whom was Gronataa driven from his throne ? 
Give an account of the battle of Argos. 

(P. 129.) How and when was Pyrrhus killed ? When did 
Gonatas die ? Who succeeded him f How long did he reign ; 
and who then governed Macedonia f What was the Achaean 
league ? By whom was it opposed ? What was the condition 
of Lacedsemon at this time ? What reformation did Agis HI. 
propose ? What prevented it from being effected ? 

(P. 130.) What provinces did Cleomenes compel to secede 
from the league f What was the result of the battle of Sella- 
sia ? What led to another war t Who now placed himself 
at the head of the Achaean league ? 

(P. 131.) What put an end to the war between Philip, and 
the ^tolians f When did they conclude a treaty ? 

(P. 132.) What caused the deftth of Aratus? How did the 
Romans prevent the interference of Philip in the afiairs Hi 
Italy ? What states jomed the co&federacy t 

<P. 133.) By whom was Philip aided ? What obliged the 
dlibs to keep within th6 walls of Lamia f What victory did 
Philip soon afiter gain over the Romans f 

(P. 134.) What operations were cftfried on by the -ffitolians 
and their allies ? What was in the mean time done by the 
Macedonian king ? Who was now tt the head of the Achean 
league ? What success attended him ? 

(P. 135.) When was peace concluded with the ^tolians? 
Against whom did Philip declare war ? What was the result 
of the battle of Chios t What states now sought the aid of 
Rome ? Describe the siege and capture of Abydos t 

(P. 136.) How did the allies gain admittance into Chalets ? 
What prevented Philip from taking Athens ? 

(P. 137.) Whom did the Romans compel to join the league 
against Philip ? What was done by them in Macedonia ? 

(P. 138.) How did Philip chastise the -ffitolians ? Who was 
next intrusted with the command of the allies ? Where did 
he defeat Philip? How was he fdlled in hid attempt on : 
Atrax? 

(P. 139.) What state did Flaminius induce to submit to him ? 
What was the conduct of Argos ? How did Philip prepare to 
14* 
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endthewvff What was hit oondnct towards Argos f What 
was done by Nabis and his wife f 

<P. 140.) Describe the battle of Cymaeephahd, On what 
terms did Philip conclude a peace ff What had been done by 
the Acamanian deputies f How was the news of that receiyed 
by the people ff What was the conduct of the accused f 

(P. 141.) When did Acamania finally submit to the Romans ? 
What proclamation was made by Flaminius f Why were the 
JEtolittis dissatisfied with the peace ? When and on what 
occasion did they again commence hostilities f 

(P. 142.) Where was Antiochus defeated ; and when did he 
return to Syria? What led to the surprise of Sparta, and the 
death of Nabis? 

(P. 143.) When did the iEtolians sue for peace? What 
led to the interference of the Roman consul in the aflairs of 
Achaia? Who assisted the Romans ? 

(P. 144.) GiTe an account of the capture and death of Phi- 
loposmen* 

(P. 145.) How was his death revenged? Of what gteat 
cruelty was Perseus guilty ? When did Philip die ? 

(P. 146^ What was then the conduct of Perseus at home 
and abroad ff Who commanded the Romans during the ensu- 
ing war ? Give an account of the battle of Pydna. 

(P. 147.) What was the fete of Perseus after the battle of. 
Pydna? 

(P. 14S.) What became of the sons of Berseus ? What was 
the condition of Greece after the battle of Pydna ? What led 
to another war between the Greeks and the Romans ? What 
was done by Metellns ff 

(P. 149.) What was done by Mummins ? When was Co- 
rinth destroyed? What did the ten commissioners effect? 
What was then the condition of Greece ? When did Athens 
9gfan revolt ? Givtf an account of the siege of Athens. When 
and by whom was the city finally taken, and all Greece re- 
duced to the condition of a Roman province ? 
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